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Zoolatry. 


— 


WITHOUT professing to come to a final decision on a much 
controverted question, we think it may not be amiss to examine 
what reason has to say as to our duties concerning animals ; 
for although reason has, for the majority, comparatively little 
to do with the formation of opinion as contrasted with the power 
of sentiment and tradition in the matter, yet it will not be 
without a certain abstract and speculative interest to notice how 
slender a support man’s reputedly highest faculty affords to the 
firm and dogmatic creed of those whom Frances Power Cobbe— 
their prophetess—calls soophilists, and whom we prefer to call 
soolaters. We may take this lady as a fair exponent of the 
creed in question ; for, to speak truly, no abler exposition has so 
far appeared from the pen of what used to be the nobler sex. 
It must not be supposed, however, that we have in Miss Cobbe 
a specimen of the much-dreaded New Woman—that nondescript 
“which has ceased to be a lady, and has not yet become a 
gentleman.” On the contrary, there is nothing in her style, 
whether in the way of reasoning or feeling, that is not truly 
feminine ; and therefore we wish to examine her position, not in 
an aggressive spirit, but simply as an interesting specimen of 
feminine reasoning of the old style. 

She has published at her own expense, and distributes graézs, 
a little tract called The Divine Law of Love in its application to 
the relations of Man to the Lower Animals. The text intro- 
ducing this treatise is a quotation from the “ Quaker Saint,” John 
Woolman, beginning “I believe ;” to the effect that, those who 
love God perfectly will take care not to “lessen that sweetness 
of life in the animal creation which the great Creator intends 
for them under our government ;” in other words, that a perfect 
man will use animals as God intends him to use them, that 
he will not cause them needless pain. This somewhat obvious 
“intuition” of the Quaker Saint, although cast in the form of a 
Credo, is strongly contrasted with “the authcritative dicta of 
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the erudite casuist, the Rev. Joseph Rickaby, of the Society of 
Jesus,” to the effect that “there is no shadow of evil resting on 
the practice of causing pain to brutes in sport, when the pain 
is not the sport itself, but the incidental concomitant of it. 
Much more, in all that conduces to the sustenance of man may 
we give pain to brutes, as also in the pursuit of science. Nor 
are we bound to any anxious care to make this pain as little 
as may be. Brutes are ¢himgs in our regard.” Now even an 
“ erudite casuist of the Society of Jesus,” when writing a philo- 
sophical treatise, cannot impart to his dzcta, as Miss Cobbe seems 
to imply,-the authority of a Papal definition. The Society 
in question has, no doubt, many dark and mysterious powers, 
but that is not one of them. Such a writer simply reasons as 
best he can from the common principles of experience and 
intelligence; and any one who can upset his reasoning is 
invited to.do so. It is not his business to justify the dicta of 
reason, but simply to ascertain and state them. If others choose 
to guide their conduct by what they deem higher instincts and 
intuitions, it will not alter the fact that reasoning gives no direct 
support to their beliefs. As a matter of fact, the “Quaker 
Saint” is speaking as an inspired prophet revealing the mind 
of God, whereas the Jesuit casuist professes merely to give the 
results of cold reason. The utterances of the former are 
“authoritative dicta,” those of the latter are too impersonal 
to be called dicta at all. This may ease the scruples of a 
so-called Catholic correspondent of the Sfectator, who declines 
to make his act of faith in all that the Church teaches, unless 
he can be assured that the lawfulness of vivisection is not 
among the articles of belief; the iniquity of that doctrine being 
so self-evident to him as to make him willing to stake his 
salvation on his opinion. As the Church does not recognize 
a hypothetical and limited submission to her teaching, there 
is reason for suspecting that the correspondent in question is a 
Protestant without being aware of it. Any one who has read 
Father Rickaby’s Moral Philosophy from the beginning, as an 
orderly technical treatise should be read, and has not merely — 
dipped into it as an amateur in search of “monstrous 
doctrines,” will see that the terms of his proposition are to be 
taken in the strict scientific sense they bear in Ethics, and not 
as they might be used in the poetry column of a lady’s 
magaziné. According to Father Rickaby, there is no shadow of 
moral evil in fox-hunting for pleasure’s sake, where that which 
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gives us pleasure is, not the suffering of the animal hunted, but 
the excitement of quest and pursuit, and the other enjoyable 
features of that very popular form of sport. In other words, 
Father Rickaby forbids one to make the pain of the quarry the 
direct object of will. This distinction between the direct and 
indirect object of will is, no doubt, scholastic, and therefore, 
according to Miss Cobbe, pedantic, casuistic, Jesuitical ; still we 
can hardly do without it, call it what we will. For if 
Miss Cobbe had a poodle whose ailments could be cured only 
by some painful operation, we feel sure that in her wise 
foreseeing love she would not shrink from inflicting pain on 
the little darling for its ulterior and solid benefit—albeit she 
herself would suffer ten-fold by sympathy. Here the pain would 
be inflicted by her voluntarily, and yet not directly. Were Miss 
Cobbe to use the most obviously offensive terms about her 
adversary, the “erudite casuist,” precisely in order to give offence, 
and to create bias, she would make the hurt of another, and 
of the body he represents, the dzrect object of her will; when 
the writer of this article in the exposition of the truth says with 
regret many things that may possibly displease a lady whose 
tender-heartedness is most natural and creditable to her, the 
pain she may feel is the zzd¢rect object of his will, and he begs 
pardon for it by anticipation. One who takes pleasure in pain, 
as pain (that is, directly), is cruel—whether it be physical, moral, 
or mental pain; his own pain or that of others, whether his 
fellow-men or his fellow-animals. We must apologize for these 
distinctions ; but they exist. The scholastics did not invent 
them, but found them and named them. As Miss Cobbe 
herself agrees that points of great importance should be treated 
“in strict syllogistic form,” and accordingly sums up Father 
Rickaby’s argument with a formalism that might make a tyro 
in scholastic casuistry quite envious—substituting, subsuming, 
reversing majors and minors like an accomplished dialectician— 
she will pardon us if we introduce a little order into our remarks, 
even at the risk of seeming to be pedantic. Let us observe 
then, that although he who rejoices in pain and seeks it directly 
is undoubtedly cruel, yet this would be too narrow a definition 
of cruelty as understood in English. And no doubt Miss Cobbe 
will consider the Romish Church convicted of self-contradiction 
when the writer begs to express his opinion that Father 
Rickaby’s statement is ambiguous, and seems to imply too 
narrow a definition of cruelty. For although, taking the ordinary 
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concrete case of a hunt where, at the cost of some kind of 
suffering to an animal (which would probably have died pain- 
fully at the hand of nature some day), a great deal of health and 
enjoyment is secured for a number of intelligent creatures, the 
advantage directly aimed at altogether outweighs the incidental 
physical evil which is indirectly permitted, and which is not 
a means or cause of the enjoyment; yet, in the abstract, the 
incidental suffering may be so great, and the direct advantage 
so little, as to make the sport unjustifiable and cruel. For this 
is the casuistic rule by which the end justifies, not an action 
which is morally evil, but an action with which some ill effect 
is connected as a circumstance: there must be a reasonable 
proportion between the advantage directly aimed at and the 
incidental disorder permitted. To recur to our former illustra- 
tion, if the poodle’s ailments were slight and transient, and the 
remedy, though effectual, yet considerably worse than the 
disease, its application, however well meant, could hardly be 
considered reasonable. So, too, a sport which should inflict 
long and protracted agony upon an animal, and afford little or 
no benefit to the sportsman, could not escape the charge of 
cruelty, although no pleasure were derived from the creature’s 
suffering as such. Hence we must enlarge our definition of 
cruelty to include many cases where the suffering inflicted, 
though indirect, is unnecessary and unjustifiable. 

The justification of the infliction of pain is therefore found 
in the preponderance of the resulting good—an assertion in 
which every good Protestant will at once recognize the old 
Jesuitical principle of the end justifying the means—a principle, 
however, which every Protestant dentist acts upon when he 
extracts a tooth, unless he makes a casuistical and pedantic 
distinction between physical evil and moral evil or sin. Thus, 
to save the brute itself from greater eventual suffering ; to save 
a human being from suffering ; to promote man’s bodily health 
by vigorous recreation; to advance sciences which eventually 
save extensive human suffering ; to afford sustenance to man— 
all these are goods which may far outweigh the physical evil 
indirectly inflicted upon the brute in procuring them. And 
when Father Rickaby says: “ Nor are we bound to any anxious 
care to make this pain as little as may be,” he but teaches what 
is true of so many cases in ethical matters where exact lines of 
demarcation are impossible: that we need only use moral and 
sufficient diligence, proportioned to the importance of the 
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matter, and are not expected to balance the fvos and cons to 
the same nicety as we should do were it a case of human 
suffering, and this, for the reason that “ Brutes are things in our 
regard.” 

It is with the reason thus alleged that Miss Cobbe, and those 
who feel with her, have the bitterest quarrel. In a letter to the 
Christian World, she writes: “My main contention against 
the Jesuit moralist is this: that discussions about Rights, as 
between us and animals, are purely scholastic pedantry when 
we have the higher law of Love to inspire us with Divine 
sympathy and pity for all suffering ; but that even on his own 
low ground of Rights, Father Rickaby’s position is untenable. . . 
He denies Rights to animals decause [he says] they have no 
understanding. ... I maintain that animals have a measure of 
understanding (Verstand), and that therefore they are (by his 
own showing) in a certain sense persons, and have accordingly 
a certain measure of Rights.” To deal with the second charge 
of philosophic error, leaving aside the theological question of 
the participation of brutes in the supernatural order of adoption 
and destination to the Beatific Vision, let us observe that it does 
not occur to the good lady that the term “understanding” 
(intellectus), as used by Father Rickaby with the scholastics, 
in no way corresponds to the Verstand of Kant (with whose 
system she shows such a profound familiarity), but far more 
closely with the Vernunft, or Pure Reason. Miss Cobbe pro- 
fesses to derive her knowledge of the scholasticism of Suarez 
and Escobar from the Lettres Provinciales of Pascal, and 
appends a note to the effect that no less impartial a critic than 
Mr. Gladstone “once informed me, and permitted me to state 
on his authority, that having read all the Jesuit replies to 
Pascal, he had found that all the charges of misquotation made 
against him had failed.” It is not, therefore, surprising that 
she knows rather less about scholasticism than if she had 
consulted an average encyclopedia. 

By Verstand she means (with Carlyle), “real practical, 
material knowledge, ...the adaptation of means to end in the 
whole business of life;” or “the Memory, the Calculation, the 
Affection, even the Worship,” which she groups together as the 
“reasoning powers;” and she says triumphantly in a note: 
“ He who in these days will deny that animals have some of 
this understanding, will be a bold man, I think.” 

Some understanding, she argues, therefore some personality, 
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therefore some rights. She is not aware that Kant, whose whole 
ethics is based on a high conception of what is involved in 
personality, makes personality the exclusive dignity of the 
spiritual soul or Vernunft—a faculty which even Miss Cobbe 
does not seem to claim for the brutes ; and that the scholastics’ 
doctrine which denies rights to animals follows, if possible, more 
rigidly from Kant’s principles than from their own. 

We quite allow that in their degree brutes possess all the 
lower and non-spiritual faculties of the human soul ; that they 
adapt the means to the end most wonderfully, partly through 
inborn instincts, partly by acquired habits of association, just 
as we do ourselves ; that in their efficacy, constancy, and facility, 
such habits and instincts not only rival, but often excel the 
results of reflex reasoning. So far we may allow to them the 
power of calculation. About memory and affection no scholastic 
can doubt for a moment. Worship is a somewhat vague term ; 
but so far as it means affection towards a superior being with 
a dash of mystification as to the deity’s behaviour thrown in, 
we may allow that too. It is the Vernun/ft, the [ntellectus, that 
we miss, and of which we see no rudiment whatever even in the 
highest non-human animal. Now, if we divide objects into 
persons and things, according as we find them possessed of 
Vernunft or devoid of it, animals being devoid of it are ¢hzngs, 
and not fersons. 

Let us, however, suppose a certain rudimentary Vernunft 
and personality in brutes, and see some of the consequences. 
If, as Kant rightly teaches, it is never lawful to use a person 
as a thing, since persons as persons are equal, and so one cannot 
justly be subjected as a mere means to the end of another, this 
must hold good of every living creature, if each possesses 
rudimentary personality. For if we make the degree of develop- 
ment the foundation of differences, there is no reason why we 
should not treat the lower savages as we treat the higher brutes, 
using them as beasts of burden or as means of sustenance ; 
and we may justly demand a line to be drawn at which killing 
shall cease to be murder. For all rights, therefore, which are 
based on personality, the distinction between rudimentary and 
developed personality is irrelevant ; and as the scholastics make 
no difference in this respect between the adult and infant, 
between the most cultured genius and the wildest savage, 
between the highest saint and the lowest criminal, so, on the 
supposition that there is a latent personality in every animal, 
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we must extend those rights to every thing that has breath, 
down to the smallest microbe. Hence, if we may not under 
any pretext put to death an innocent man, however injurious 
his existence may be to the community, or however helpful 
his death, the same law must now be extended to “all things 
both great and small,” and (notwithstanding Miss Cobbe’s some- 
what “authoritative dictum”) this law does “forbid carrying on 
the relations we now hold to our cattle and beasts of burden, or 
to any other animals.” We may not use our fellow-persons as 
draught-oxen, nor may we slay and devour them because they 
happen to stand far below us in the scale of civilization, or 
because they are too weak to resist us. Miss Cobbe says else- 
where: “To believe that a man is bidden to be loving and 
tender to his fellow-men, and at the same time to remain 
indifferent to the pains of the brutes, is to suppose that a 
gentleman is called on to act as a gentleman only to his equals, 
and as a bully and tyrant to his inferiors.” This must indeed 
be allowed, as soon as we attribute rudimentary personality to 
brutes. Vegetarianism follows as a moral necessity, unless, as 
Miss Cobbe implies, murder may really be justified by certain 
ends—for example, the satisfaction of hunger. “It is quite 
conceivable,” she says, “that beings of a superior order, if such 
existed on this planet, might be obliged to take our lives or 
use us in their service.” As, then, superior persons might feed 
upon us, so we may feed on persons of a much lower condition 
than ourselves. And assuredly, seeing that Nature has so 
manifestly intended certain orders of life to prey on other 
orders, if we allow this to be murder, we can no longer say 
that murder is against Nature. Let the distinction between 
man and brute be reduced to one of degree only, and we are 
at once placed on the horns of a dilemma: either brute-life is 
raised to the sacredness which formerly belonged to human life 
as spiritual and personal, or human-life is debased to the level 
of mere sentient existence. If, because “the embryonic man 
is scarcely distinguishable from the embryonic dog,” we “can 
hardly fail to laugh at the belated monk” who assures us that 
our “affectionate comrade is only a thing ;” precisely the same 
argument avails with regard to fishes and every inferior order 
of life down to the lowest protoplastic speck. It would be, as 
we have been told, quite “ungentlemanly ” to observe invidious 
class distinctions any longer. Vermin and parasites should 
enlist special sympathy as belonging to an oppressed and 
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cruelly despised caste. It is in vain for Miss Cobbe to attempt 
to justify our past conduct in their regard. Ignorance is our 
only excuse. She says: “Even the wild beasts and noxious 
serpents wherewith we are inevitably destined to wage war, 
may in some sense be to us what savage foes are to “ chivalrous 
Christian soldiers—objects not of hate or cruelty, but of regretful 


conflict.” 
“T weep for you,” the walrus said, 


“T deeply sympathize.” 
With sobs and tears he sorted out 
Those of the largest size, 
“ Holding his pocket-handkerchief 
Before his streaming eyes. 


The only possible justification assignable for the direct 
slaughtering (not to say the devouring) of our fellow-persons, is 
their morally culpable aggression and injury to society. We 
may not’ shoot a fever patient to prevent the infection spreading, 
nor hang a madman for a murder committed while insane. 

We are to train our children to apply to all animals what we 
may call the Golden Rule of zoophily, “ Treat the things beneath 
you as you would wish to be treated by beings above you”—a rule 
in which we are told: “There is nothing of pedantic distinctions 
founded on imaginary lines between fersous and things.” Now 
if Miss Cobbe were a parasite peacefully feeding on the body 
of a’ very superior being, or if she were a hungry tigress with 
a large family to cater for, or if she were a noxious serpent 
defending herself in the way that “it is their nature to,” would 
she honestly wish to be treated as she herself would most 
assuredly treat the said parasite, or tigress, or serpent? If she 
were an innocent oyster reposing quietly in her bed, how would 
she like to be dragged from thence, bearded, and engulfed in 
a living tomb? Would all the sympathetic regret and tearful 
affection in the world reconcile her to her fate? Once more 
we must ask: How can we (following kind Nature’s guidance) 
be kind to a spider or a cat or a bird without being very unkind 
to flies, mice, and worms? If Miss Cobbe were a spider, she 
would wish superior beings to provide her with flies; if she 
were a fly, she would feel differently. What then becomes of 
the Golden Rule of zoophily which leads to such contradictory 


precepts ? 
We do not wish to discuss this question with Miss Cobbe 


from a religious standpoint; for, if she wishes to make it a 
question of Catholic against Protestant, it would of course be 
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naturally a pleasing reflection could it be shown that cruelty to 
animals was a dogma of the Romish Church, defended directly 
by the Jesuit casuists, Suarez and Escobar, in justification of 
the approved practices of the Spanish Inquisition. This would 
be to identify the cause of vivisection with the cause of Papistry 
and Jesuitry, and at the same time to add a new smudge to 
the already blackened fame of certain sections of her fellow- 
Christians, who must by no means expect the “chivalrous” 
charity which is to be extended to “the wild beasts and noxious 
serpents.” As a fact, the authoritative teaching of Protestantism, 
prior to the philosophy of Darwin, is substantially that of 
Father Rickaby and common sense. Since the popularization 
of Evolution and anthropology, the general decay of clear 
thought, and the confusion of physics with philosophy, Miss 
Cobbe has had some allies among Catholics, but naturally more 
among Protestants. 

We may add a few words in explanation of our own position. 
The consideration for animals which is so widely spread in our 
own age and country, is due, amongst other causes, to a 
certain natural refinement of imagination and feeling among 
the cultured classes whose sentiments are popularized far more 
widely and rapidly than formerly, as is obvious. Mere reason 
or philosophy seldom initiates any such change in public or 
private sentiment, but is commonly called in subsequently to 
find a justification for it. So Zoophily has sought and found 
a false basis in the philosophy which teaches strict continuity of 
Evolution from the lowest to the highest, that is, to the human 
form of animal life. This false principle is made the foundation 
of a code of strict duties towards brutes, which is capable of 
unlimited extension, if pressed logically. But in truth this 
philosophy has not given birth to the outbreak of Zoophily in 
question, and in itself, rather leads to the other horn of the 
dilemma noticed above, namely, a low view of the dignity of 
human life, and consequent carelessness in its regard. 

Zoophily seems to vary with pity and sympathy for human 
bodily suffering, and therefore in an age like the present, which 
is dead to man’s moral and spiritual evils and concentrated on 
his bodily pains and discomforts, and which moreover credits 
brutes with an equal sensitiveness to the same grievances, it is 
natural that brutes should receive hardly less sympathy than 
men. In proportion as men begin to believe that this bodily 
life is all and everything, and temporal misery the only true 
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misery, their pity—if it is not eaten out of them by brutal 
selfishness—will be wholly for the pangs of the senses and 
feelings. But in the Christian religion it is otherwise; there 
is no comparison between physical and moral or spiritual evil. 
The former is often medicinal and remedial of the latter. It 
is through suffering that the soul is purified. Hence as the 
Epicurean will suffer pain for an eventual gain of pleasure in 
the same order, the Christian will suffer pain for a gain in an 
immeasurably higher order of good. And he will inflict pain 
on himself and on others for a like reason. And just as it is 
characteristic of a low materialism in philosophy to decry the 
infliction of bodily punishment on children and criminals, so a 
certain austerity and asceticism is characteristic of all spiritual 
theories of human life however erroneous. Not that the Church 
has no pity for pain, hunger, thirst, cold, nakedness. On the 
contrary, she teaches that those deceive themselves who affect 
to be careful for their neighbour’s soul and careless for his body. 
But she observes due order and proportion in her pity, and will, 
if necessary, destroy the body that both body and spirit may 
be saved at last: not willingly or cruelly, but as a wise parent 
chastises the child for its own good. Consistently with a 
greater and higher pity for men’s spiritual wants, the pity for 
their bodily wants cannot be too great or wide-reaching. But 
a Christian cannot look on bodily suffering as being the one 
and unmitigated calamity that it is to a materialist. And as 
the natural and supernatural order require him to endure 
occasional bodily pain in the interest of higher good, it does 
not strike him as strange that the lower orders of life should 
be related to the higher, as his own lower faculties are to his 
higher faculties, or that even the recreation and health of a 
hunting-party should be purchased at the expense of some 
suffering to a fox or two. Cruelty to animals goes with an 
insensibility to human bodily pain, and this insensibility is 
often, especially among savages, a matter of coarseness of merve- 
fibre. We certainly find a most remarkable difference in this 
respect between races and ages. With this same coarseness of 
physical nerve, there often goes a dulness of imagination which 
prevents the subject reading other sentient beings automorphi- 
cally. Those, on the other hand, whose nerves are highly strung 
and whose imaginations are vivid and automorphic, ascribe to 
brutes the same impressions and reflections which they them- 
selves would experience under like conditions. Hence, as we 














Zoolatry. II 


have said, Zoophily goes largely with culture and refinement. 
That the imagination plays us false in this matter, as well as 
in so many others, has been and may be maintained. It has 
been observed, that in ourselves, sensitiveness to pain is to be 
measured, not by bodily gestures or cries, which even a patient 
under anesthetics will give vent to, but by attention and 
self-consciousness looking before and after, synthesizing what 
we have suffered with what we may have yet to suffer, anxiously 
divining the cause and calculating the effects. We see that in 
proportion as these elements are absent we suffer less. We find 
that the less reflective, less self-conscious savage, is compara- 
tively callous. Hence, by the principle of concomitant variation, 
we conclude that where there is no Vernunft, there is no reflex 
suffering. To determine exactly what remainder of suffering is 
left after we have eliminated the contributions of “Pure Reason,” 
is difficult and almost impossible, seeing how the higher and 
lower faculties of our single spirit are entangled in every act 
we are conscious of. But scholastics would be the last to agree 
with Descartes’ automatism by denying feeling of any kind to 
non-human animal life. Nor in practice can we stop thus to 
philosophize and correct the persuasion of our imagination that 
brutes feel as we do. For this reason we are often formally 
cruel, when we are not materially cruel (another casuistic trick!), 
and so far as it is formal and not material cruelty, which 
brutalizes the agent, we do well in this matter to pay some 
deference to our imagination at the expense of philosophy. 
Although we have no duties, not even “rudimentary ” duties 
(whatever that may mean), Zo animals, we have many duties 
concerning animals. It may be very villainous to hack my 
host’s furniture to pieces, and is certainly a breach of duty ; not, 
however, of duty ¢owards tables, chairs, and pictures, but of 
duty sowards my neighbour, concerning his property. So all 
animals are God’s property, put at man’s service for certain 
definite uses, and not to be recklessly misused, wasted, destroyed. 
We did not need a “Quaker Saint” to tell us that the Great 
Creator intends for them a certain sweetness of life under our 
government, and that in following Nature’s manifested intentions 
in their regard, we are following the safest guide. It does not 
follow that, because some of them are made for man principally, 
that all of them are made for man solely. Considered absolutely 
(if we may relapse into pedantry), their suffering is an evil to be 
avoided, their welfare a good to be secured ; considered relatively 
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to the rest of creation and to man, their good must be sub- 
ordinated and sacrificed to the good of the whole. So far as 
they have a sentient nature in common with us, Nature, or God, 
prompts us to a limited fellow-feeling and quasi-friendship in 
their regard ; so far as they have no share in our higher life of 
“Pure Reason,” still less in the life of grace, we cannot entertain 
any proper friendship, much less charity towards them. What- 
ever pain we inflict upon. them without reason, or for inadequate 
reasons, is no wrong to them but to their Maker, whose 
intention in their regard we are contravening ; it is not unjust, 
but unjustifiable. To promote their welfare, without prejudice 
to our numerous and more urgent duties towards our suffering 
and sinning fellow-men, is an act in accordance with Nature’s 
intention, and will no doubt foster, as contrary conduct deadens, 
a right sympathy for the bodily pains of our neighbour, which 
is a part, however subordinate, of Christian mercy. To leave 
the ministry of one’s husband and children in order to serve 
poodles, or to found hospitals for hungry cats, while Christians 
are starving in our streets, is one of the many silly corollaries of 
the philosophy of sentiment which has in these days dethroned 
the philosophy of common sense. 
G. TYRRELL. 














The Persecution of the Uniats in 
Russian Poland. 


—»— 


WITH the advent of the new Czar, great hopes are entertained 
in many quarters of the cessation of the religious persecution 
which has been so ruthlessly maintained in Russian Poland 
against the Catholic Church. The change of Governor in 
Warsaw was one great step in that direction: but unfortunately 
the sub-officials remain, especially the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, whose one aim seems to be to crush all Catholic feeling in 
the Polish nation, and who, by confounding nationality with 
religion, strives to blind the Czar to the real nature of his acts. 
After all, there is nothing new in this proceeding. Were not 
all the English martyrs accused of conspiracy and rebellion 
against the Sovereign Power and condemned, not as Catholics, 
but as traitors? The worst of it is that, in so gigantic a nation 
as Russia, and with the number and nature of its officials, the 
Emperor rarely comes to the real knowledge of the truth. We 
believe that the atrocities of Kroze last November were made 
known to him only through the medium of the English and 
German Press, and that probably he is in entire ignorance of 
the facts we are about to set before our readers. 

But perhaps some one may ask: “Who and what are the 
Uniats?” We will describe their origin in a few words. 

Ten or twelve millions of Christians, holding the Greek rite, 
who formerly were looked upon as a separate nation under the 
name of Ruthenians, submitted themselves in the fourteenth 
century to the kingdom of Poland, though still retaining their 
communion with the Greek schism under the Patriarchs of 
Constantinople. In 1595, however, a Council of the Ruthenian 
Bishops was held at the desire of the King of Poland, 
Sigismund III., under the sanction of Pope Clement VIII. ; and 
the famous “ Union of Brzesc” was agreed upon, which replaced 
all the Ruthenians under the dominion of the Holy See, they 
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retaining their rites, and the permission of marriage by their 
priests, by special Papal decree. It is this Union of the 
Ruthenians with Rome, to which the Russians have so strongly 
objected ever since the partition of Poland, and they have done 
their utmost to enrol them forcibly in the “Orthodox” or 
Russian Church. The Uniats only exist now in certain parts 
of Poland, and in Bulgaria and its dependencies. But they are 
not found in Russia, except where whole villages have been 
exiled beyond the Oural, and are there suffering extreme poverty 
and destitution as confessors of the faith’: The following journal 
kept by. one of the victims of this persecution, has been carefully 
revised by ecclesiastical authority, and has been found exact 


and truthful in every particular. 


I was quite a young girl [she writes] when we heard that an 
Edict had been issued by the authorities that all the emblems 
of our Faith were to be removed from our churches. I was 
living in a village called Pruchenka, and the Government of 
Sanoéw announced that they were going to send people to take 
away our organ, greatly to the indignation of the peasants. 
One day, when every one was busy with the harvest, certain 
strangers arrived and went straight to the church. Some of 
the villagers heard of it, and one of the-men ran to the belfry 
and began sounding an alarm bell. Instantly the people ran 
back to the village from the fields to protect their church. The 
Government emissaries consisted of two Inspectors of Police, 
fifteen policemen, the Mayor, and the writer of the province. 
They summoned the parish priest to give up his organ, 
monstrance, and so forth. In the meantime the principal men 
of the place said to the intruders: “We cannot allow you to 
take what does not belong to you. You have neither given nor 
bought these things, and we are determined to keep and defend 
everything that is in our church.” 

The Inspectors then went on to the presbytery, where my 
father followed them to defend the priest. He was roughly 
asked: “What business had he there? Was he the adviser 
of the priest?” and when others followed, the Inspector ordered 
them to be seized and their hands tied behind their backs. The 
peasants, however, gathered in great numbers round them and 
released them: so that the police thought it more prudent to 
retire that day and leave us in peace. That very evening, 
however, the Mayor sent a large body of men to arrest those 
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who had gathered round the presbytery, and to bring them 
to the prison of Sandw. They were manacled, with iron fetters 
on their legs, and conveyed in carts to the town, where they 
were imprisoned during three or four days for “rebellion” and 
then released. But this was only the beginning of our miseries. 

After that, the police constantly came upon us quite unex- 
pectedly, and, by degrees, carried off our organ, our pictures, 
and all the things we most cared for, besides subjecting us to 
constant fines. Their agents were continually watching us and 
exacting money from any one who said the Rosary, or who 
sang hymns or read prayers in the Polish language. Many 
months passed in the midst of these continual annoyances. 
Then the priest every Sunday after High Mass was forced to 
read a decree (nominally from the Czar) which said “it was 
desired to make certain changes in our services and asking 
if we would accept them?” The people unanimously refused. 
In spite of this, we heard that from the beginning of the new 
year we should no longer be allowed our old ceremonies. What 
was to be done? 

M. Makowski, our parish priest, foreseeing that all these 
annoyances were only intended to force us into schism, implored 
his flock to remain faithful to God in their own true Faith. 

“The Orthodox Church,” he said, “is not in union with the 
Holy See; and rather than join it and become a schismatic, I 
would break stones on the road. If you persevere in your 
determination, these bad times will pass and we shall be left 
in peace.” 

During Advent, the Administration announced that they 
were going to give a banquet at Sanow for the Uniat priests, 
which was to be something extraordinary. But all were warned 
to attend, and a threat was held out that those who did not, 
would be removed from their parishes. M. Makowski went, 
although he had declared he would not go. But the majority of 
the priests refused; and one of them, who had come from 
Czolomyja to see him, when he was told he had gone to Sanow, 
exclaimed: “But he must have gone mad! He vowed he 
would not ; and now he is lost!” 

We had two old priests in a neighbouring village at 
Miedzyozec, who had refused to obey the summons. They 
were at once turned out of their presbytery and found them- 
selves destitute. Fortunately a landed proprietor took them in 


on some pretext or other. At Omszana, the same fate awaited 
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the priest ; but he anticipated the sentence and went to Rome 
to explain the position to the Holy Father. Many others 
followed his example, and the Pope wrote us the most 
encouraging letters, which greatly strengthened the faith of 
the people. I remember that in one of them he said: 

“If you should be thus compelled to remain the rest of your 
lives without confession, my paternal absolution would not be 
wanting to you at the hour of death.” 

Our priest came back from Sandéw and advised us all to 
come to confession, as great trouble awaited us. We asked one 
another: “Can we go to confession to him?” Some did; but 
the greater number went to a Latin priest in another place, as 
he had lost our confidence. 

Christmas Day came. It was a beautiful feast. The Blessed 
Sacrament was exposed for three days and nights, and never 
had the people prayed with greater fervour. It was well they 
had done so, for evil days were at hand. One morning we 
heard that our church was again invaded by police and soldiers. 
The peasants hastened in to see what they were going to do. 
The parish priest called my father, who was sacristan, and told 
him to cover a little table, such as is used by the schismatics, 
and called a prystd/, with a cloth. My father refused, and on the 
priest insisting, replied: “Do what you will to me, but I will 
not obey you in this. You have the altar, which I have decorated 
to the best of my ability for the feast, and I cannot do more.” 
Then they forcibly took some candlesticks, wax candles, and a 
cloth. My father seeing this, threw himself at the feet of the 
altar of our Lady, and there, with his arms stretched out in the 
form of a cross, and with bowed head, prayed to our Lord with 
all his heart that He might have pity on the sufferings of His 
faithful people. 

A man named Diak, coming from Losice, where. he was 
sacristan of the church, was now ordered by the priest to 
prepare the prysté/. He did so, and then the peasants saw 
their priest coming out of the sacristy in his alb, without a 
chasuble, and perform certain schismatic rites at this table, 
with ceremonies unknown to us in Holy Mass, and saying 
certain prayers which were only answered by Diak. The poor 
people began to weep and cry out: “ Lord, have mercy upon 
us!” “Our Lady of Perpetual Succour, help us!” “Our Lady 
of Dolours, take pity upon our sorrows!” At last the con- 
gregation, secing that the priest went on with this new service, 
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left the church weeping, the police alone remaining, and went 
to the cemetery to wait for his coming out. He was afraid to 
come. His mother came instead, and then his wife and 
children. The people began reproaching him for his conduct, 
and saying: “What has he done, this priest? He will be our 
ruin!” His mother replied: “Do not condemn him, for he is 
only to be pitied. He has only done this not to leave us all 
destitute and orphans.” The people, however, would not go 
away, and at last the priest was obliged to appear, when they 
cried out to him: “Unhappy man! what have you done? 
You have sold yourself to the enemy, and have ruined us 
to save yourself!” 

The priest hung down his head and murmured: “I have 
my family. ... It is impossible I should let them die of 
hunger!” 

The people exclaimed to one another: “ Let us go away; 
he is no longer our priest,” and added to him: “Find some 
other parish. We will have nothing more to say to you.” 

The police gathered round him to protect him, and so he 
regained his presbytery. 

For a whole year the church remained empty, while the 
people went to the Catholic churches near, or to more distant 
Sanctuaries ; but it was very difficult to escape from the 
vigilance of the police, who imprisoned all whom they could 
find, or exacted a heavy fine from them. The priest, 
M. Makowski, in the meanwhile, was devoured by remorse. 
He was afraid of everybody, and always fancied himself 
pursued. The Government gave him some police to protect 
him; but no one would remain in his service, none of the 
peasants would work in his fields. At last he took to flight, 
changed his parish, fell sick, and finally died in agonies of 
mind, tortured with remorse. 

For about a year after this we were left in peace. The 
peasants buried their dead themselves, the Cross being borne 
by one of the elders at the head of the procession, which thus 
conveyed the body to the cemetery. The friends or relations 
of the deceased chanted the Psalms, and the oldest among 
them blessed the tomb. At first this was done by daylight, 
but the police having got wind of it, the funerals had to take 
place at night. We met in different houses belonging to our 
farmers, to say the Rosary and have spiritual readings at stated 
times. When it was impossible for any of us to attend the 
VOL. LXXXV, Cc 
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Holy Sacrifice, the oldest parishioner read the Prayers, Gospel, 
and Epistle of the Mass, we making the responses. 

But if we were left in peace for a short time, this was not 
the case in the neighbouring parishes, where the Cossacks were 
sent, in spite of the Czar’s permission, to compel the people to 
embrace the Russian rite. Pruchenka was close to the frontier, 
so our turn came last. On Twelfth Night the Mayor received 
an order for the town to prepare to receive a troop of Cossacks 
who were then stationed at Mostowa. The Thursday following 
the peasants were ordered to fetch them in carts, and upwards 
of three hundred arrived at sunset, the peasants coming out of 
their cottages and crying out: “ Here they are!” mingled with 
cries of terror, which the Cossacks increased by cracking their 
whips in a menacing manner. Then we had to lodge and 
feed them, as well as their horses, and received no thanks, only 
threats and blows. 

On the Friday and Saturday the Cossacks came into the 
cottages and carried off all the children who had not been 
baptized by the schismatic priest, and those among the parents 
who resisted were carried off to the Commandant, and received 
thirty or forty cuts with the zahajki or Cossack whip. There 
were only two of the peasants who were induced, by sheer 
terror, to betray us, and’ reveal to the Commandant where we 
had met for our services, who had been at a pilgrimage, and 
the like. The following Sunday, the whole population above 
fifteen years of age was summoned to attend at the Government 
offices at Leszezanka. . There was a great crowd. Klemenko, 
the Commandant, surrounded by the police and by the Cossacks, 
came out on the steps amd read in a loud voice what purported 
to be a new ukase from the Czar, not giving us liberty as. before, 
but insisting on our conforming to the Orthodox Church. He 
then said haughtily : 

“Well, are you prepared to obey this ukase ? ” 

No one answered. He repeated the question. Then, in 
a moderate but resolute tone came the unanimous reply : 

“No, we cannot agree to this. We were born in the 
Catholic Faith, and in that Faith we will die.” 

“Go home,” exclaimed the Commandant. “To-morrow we 
shall meet again.” 

The crowd gladly dispersed, but with fear of the result in 
their hearts. 

The next morning, at dawn of day, the Cossacks went into 
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every house, drove out all the inhabitants with their whips, 
and placed them in a square in front of the schools, surrounding 
them so that no one should escape. It was a hard frost and 
bitterly cold, but we had to wait till the Commandant had done 
his breakfast. When at last he appeared he exclaimed : 

“Ah! I see you are determined to follow your own wills. 
We will see how long that will last.” 

The first peasant called was an old shepherd named Prokop, 
whose house was at the entrance to the village. Klemenko 
asked him : 

“Have you made up your mind to go to the Orthodox 
Church ?” 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” he replied, “but I am never able 
to goto church. I have to look after my sheep.” 

“ At least, will you go to confession ? ” 

Prokop answered, “ No.” 

Then the Commandant turned to the Cossacks and ordered 
them to give him so many strokes of the xahajki. The poor 
old man under the torture said he would go, but he never went. 
One after the other of the peasants was treated in the same 
way. As each refusal was heard, the Cossack seized the man, 
stripped him, one holding his head, another his arms, a third 
his feet, while two or three others flogged him with their 
frightful whips of plaited leather thongs, till he was one wound 
from head to foot. It was a sickening sight. 

At first the questions and executions went on in the open 
square, but at last the Commandant was so frozen that he 
went into the school-house, and desired the Cossacks to bring 
him, one after the other, the inhabitants of each house. They 
began with the youngest, boys and girls ; then came the parents’ 
turn, who had had the anguish of seeing their children’s suffer- 
ings. We heard their screams outside, and there was not a 
possibility of moving, for the Cossacks kept us in a circle 
with their whips, and would not let any one stir. All we could 
do, during those terrible hours, was to pray; and the people 
were so absorbed in their supplications to God for strength 
and courage to bear their martyrdom, that it became in some 
way sweet to them when the turn of each came. We had 
amongst us a most holy girl named Evelina, to whom God 
had given special graces, and by her words she converted the 
most hardened, and strengthened those whose faith was begin- 
ning to fail. She said to me: “ Why do they not take me? 
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I am weary of waiting.” At last her turn came, and she was 
frightfully flogged, but only rejoiced in the midst of her agony. 

The Cossacks went on with this horrible work till ten o'clock 
at night, taking their odious task in relays. Some of them, 
however, would not do it, though to others it was a ferocious 
pleasure. That day, Monday, our turn did not come, but a 
neighbour of ours, named Josaphat, had received two hundred 
lashes, and was in a most fearful state. When he had borne 
sixty strokes, the Commandant stopped the Cossacks and asked 
him : 

“Well, have you made up your mind to submit?” 

Josaphat remained silent, and by a great effort knelt down. 

“Will you, I repeat, go back to your church ? ” 

“Yes, when our organ and monstrance are restored to us.” 
Upon which Klemenko ordered the Cossacks to go on flogging 
him. Josaphat murmured, “ Mother of God, come to my aid!” 
“T should like to know if the Mother of God has helped you,” 
brutally exclaimed the Commandant, and the punishment was 
continued. His blood flowed abundantly, and three separate 
times he was questioned, and each time remained faithful. At 
last, more dead than alive, the Cossacks dragged him to a 
cottage, where those who had fainted under the torture were 
laid. The next morning they began again with him, but he 
was almost insensible. His daughter fainted away at the sight 
of his sufferings. He never recovered this frightful martyrdom, 
and died soon after. Most of those who had gone through 
similar treatment, and who had been previously vigorous and 
strong, were permanently disabled. 

On Tuesday it was the same story. One of the Cossacks 
named Sztukin was a monster of cruelty, and added greatly 
to the sufferings of the victims. My mother hid me that day 
in a barn, covering me with straw; but I could hear the 
agonizing cries from the school-house, and I feared all the time 
that my father or mother were the sufferers. Once I thought 
I should be discovered; but it was only the Cossacks who 
came in to fetch their horses. When my mother came back, 
she said, to console me: “We have been flogged, but not so 
badly as some. Your sister fainted away and is ill.” I implored 
her to let me go with them the following day, if the executions 
continued ; but she would not hear of it, saying I was too 
young to bear the lashes. We had one kind-hearted Cossack 
in our house, and he answered for my sister being too ill to be 
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moved. But my parents were again flogged, till my father 
fainted away. All this time the cold was intense; but if one 
of the peasants went for an instant into a cottage to warm 
himself, he was driven out by the whips of the Cossacks and 
made to stand in the square; so that from morning till night 
one heard nothing but agonizing cries of pain. 

At Leszezanka and in the neighbouring villages the people 
prayed incessantly for us during those terrible days, and obtained 
nine Masses for us at the Latin church. We were confident 
that all these prayers would obtain for us from God the grace 
of perseverance, and we felt an interior strength to resist even 
unto death. 

On Thursday it was announced to us that a new Com- 
mandant was about to arrive at Pruchenka. These changes 
are often made ; when one man fails to persuade the people and 
he does not know what fresh cruelty to invent, he is sent to 
some other village and another takes his place. We were all 
rejoiced at the departure of Klemenko, whom the peasants 
called “ Lucifer,’ and who was so furious at our resistance that 
we thought no one could be so violent and barbarous as he 
was. In the meantime, without consideration for the sufferings 
of those who had been the victims of the day before, all the 
inhabitants of Pruchenka were ordered to go out to receive 
the new Commandant, Golowinski, who had been sent by the 
Governor of Siedlice. They put us in three rows on the high- 
road; but then it occurred to the Cossacks that it was too 
comfortable for us to stand and wait on a road which had been 
swept; so that they proceeded to drive us across the gardens, 
hedges, and ditches, where the snow was above our knees, and 
arranged our ranks so that we should face the biting east wind. 
They also took away the bits of bread which some of us had 
taken to eat during the long time of waiting. Amongst us 
was a farmer named Macarius, who had had typhoid fever all 
the winter and was so weak that he could hardly stand on his 
legs. The Cossacks declared that he was shamming and could 
walk as well as any of us. Macarius sank down on the snow; 
a Cossack kicked him up, he tried to rise, and fell back again. 
One of the peasants cried: “Cannot you leave the poor fellow 
in peace? Don’t you see he is dead?” “He feigns to be 
dead,” screamed the Cossack in a fury, and taking some water 
in his mouth, he spat upon him, as he said, “to revive him.” 
He was, however, really dead, and they put him on a cart to 
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take him back to his home. But no one was allowed to go 
near him or to pray by his remains, and he was buried by the 
schismatic “ pope.” 

Those who had remained in the snow said to the Cossacks : 
“You will see that we shall all die here like Macarius, and 
you will be obliged to carry us home.” This frightened them 
a little and they let us go back to the high-road, where we 
stood for three hours. They had kept my mother at home 
to bake some bread for them, but I was with my father. All 
of a sudden, the names of the leading men were called, which 
was a badd sign, and, to my terror, I heard them cry out: 
“Where is David?” (That was my father.) At last the 
Commandant arrived and said a few words to the people. 
No one answered him. The good Cossack who lodged in our 
house whispered to my father: “Do not be afraid. I will take 
care she is not beaten.” And then, putting on an angry voice 
and manner, he began to push me about, swearing that I should 
obey him, &c., and when we were a little separated from the 
rest, he said softly: “Little Helen, run quickly home to your 
mother,” which I did. 

The Commandant had entered the council-chamber and 
sent for the men one by one, and for my father last. He 
addressed him courteously and said: “Look here, David. I 
am very sorry for you, for your obstinacy about your old 
Church will be your ruin. You beara high character, and you 
are such a good farmer, that I want to spare you. You need 
not say a word, nor sign a paper, only make a sign of 
acquiescence. Put your hand in mine whilst I write” He 
went on in this way (my father told us) for a long time, trying 
to cajole him into consent, till he put a pen in his hand. My 
father, thoroughly exasperated, though outwardly calm, threw 
away the pen, which flew over the Commandant’s head. This 
enraged the official, and he cried out to the Cossacks: “ Deal 
with him! strike him in the face!” They pommelled him 
with their fists, knocked his head against the wall, nearly broke 
his jaw, and left him more than half-dead on the floor. When 
he came back to the house he was black and livid, so that it 
was impossible to recognize him. We all cried bitterly, and 
my mother implored him to go to bed, but he would not, and 
replied: “I am going to the Governor General to present a 
petition, and to try and save all our poor people.” And when 
my mother asked what she should answer the next day when 
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he was sure to be again summoned, he answered: “ Tell them 
that I am gone into the town to buy salt for the Cossacks.” 
My father harnessed his horses, taking with him a young 
neighbour named Philip, and started for Siedlice, where certain 
persons whom he knew drew up a petition which he took to 
Warsaw, for a Polish priest told him that the excesses and 
cruelties committed by these subordinate officials in the villages 
were contrary to law, as none of them had the right thus to 
torture the peasants. My father presented his petition, which 
was favourably received. This Governor General was the one 
who was killed soon after by a fall on the ice. 

The Cossacks asked us the next day where our father had 
gone. My mother gave the answer. They laughed, saying: 
“David is no fool!” Hardly had he returned, however, than 
they fell upon us again and told him to dress and go with 
them. “Where am I to go?” he exclaimed. “You will see,” 
they replied. He wanted to put on a warm coat. They seized 
him, saying: “You think we are going to wait for you?” 
We were all crying. He blessed us, saying: “Look at me, 
once more, my children, and remain at ease as to my future 
fate. I leave you in God's hands, and put all my trust in 
Him.” They carried him off to the guard-house, where I went 
to see him and to take him something to eat. He was then 
transferred to the prison at Sandéw, where my poor mother and 
I went to see him; and afterwards to the criminal prison of 
Biala. The day of his arrest, the Commandant, Golowinski, 
sent for two brothers from the Village of Davida, named Simon 
and Josaphat. They were singularly pious men, and we used 
to meet in their house to say the Rosary. The Commandant 
ridiculed them with his Cossacks, calling one the “parish 
priest,” and the other the “organist.” He had them tied to 
a post and beaten every hour from morning to night. Between 
each execution he asked them: “Well, have you made up 
your minds to come to the Orthodox service?” and on their 
refusal, fifteen or twenty more lashes with the xahajki were 
given. He did the same to a woman named Leszczanka, who 
was noted for her holiness; but it was enough to be known 
for piety, to be sent for and cruelly flogged. 

These were the last of the public executions, in consequence 
of the petition presented by my father, the Governor General 
having sent a peremptory order to stop them; but they flogged 
some in secret, after that, in spite of the prohibition. 
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When the poor peasants found that they were to be no 
longer beaten, those who, under the torture, had promised to 
attend the schismatic service, brought back the cards they had 
been forced to sign, and it was soon found out that no one 
had ever, of his own free-will, set foot in our now desecrated 
church. 

But the persecution was far from being over. Until after 
Easter, the police came into the cottages, forced the peasants to 
stand in a row in the teeth of the wind, and then made them 
run in the snow across country. If they did not go fast enough, 
they were whipped on by the Cossacks, and that across hedges 
and ditches and over holes, where potatoes were stored, and 
into one of which a poor woman fell and disappeared. Her son 
ran forward to help her out. The Cossacks stopped him ; and 
when, later in the day, she was dragged out, it was found that 
one of her arms was broken. Sometimes we were made to run 
to the neighbouring villages, one after the other, so that all 
the day long we were kept fasting and perished with cold. We 
were each called by name, and those who were absent had to 
pay a fine. These forced marches lasted till Quas¢modo Sunday,' 
and in the spring the thaw made them even more painful ; all 
this time the land was neither ploughed nor sown. 

At Leszczanka, two of the peasants with their sister went 
secretly on Easter Day to the Polish church for Mass. On 
their return, they stopped for a moment to eat what they had 
with them, when the Cossacks fell upon them, seized their 
dinner, pursued them across the fields, and finally gave each 
thirty lashes and locked them up in the criminal prison. 

During the occupation of our village by the Cossacks, the 
purveyor exacted from each farmer twenty-two ounces of bread 
and two of bacon, with gruel, peas, and grain. Besides that, 
they killed our bullocks, took our cows, carried off all our stores 
of wood, &c. Their stay at Pruchenka ruined the inhabitants 
to such an extent that the richest of our farmers found them- 
selves obliged to appeal to the Polish nobles for seed to sow 
their fields, an appeal which was most kindly responded to. 
Many of the peasants also used to come to my mother, saying 
that the fines enacted had so impoverished them, that they 
thought they must yield and sign the paper which would 
compel them to go to the schismatic service. My mother used 
to give them all she possibly could, though herself in poor 
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circumstances, and then would say to them: “Well, you have 
nothing left, nor I either; so simply say you cannot pay, but do 
not be persuaded to sign!” 

The Cossacks were, at last, wearied of remaining in our 
village, so that the Sunday after Quaszmodo the farmers were 
ordered to reconduct them to Holubla and Czepeling. The 
Cossacks carried off with them fifteen men from the neigh- 
bouring villages and threw them into the criminal prison of 
Biala, where my father was. He was the only one arrested from 
Pruchenka. 

In the meantime, the two spies, Michel and Paul, who had 
made a lot of money by their treachery, went on persecuting 
the farmers and insisting upon their furnishing them with 
horses and carts whenever they required them. The peasants, 
after the death of Macarius, had sent a formal complaint of their 
treatment by the Cossacks to the Governor. An inquiry was 
held ; and Michel swore that Macarius had died in his house of 
an ordinary illness! He and Paul went together to the town 
thus to swear falsely; and the peasants, who wanted to go too 
and bear witness to the truth, were forcibly prevented. These 
two spies continued to be the curse of the country-side. They 
were on the watch day and night: if any one was ill, they 
would do all they could to trouble his last moments and prevent 
his being buried as a Catholic. One feast-day, the only son of 
a widow died ; she buried him secretly in the night. Then she 
fell ill herself. Paul came under her window, and shaking his 
fist at her, said he would make her pay so heavy a fine for the 
burial of her son, that all her goods would not cover it. Then 
he added: “And your turn to die will come soon; and you 
will see that it is I who will bury you, by the hands of the 
pope.” 

However, our Lord did not leave him unpunished. That 
very night, when he went home, he was seized with madness ; 
he saw frightful spectres, which he tried in vain to escape from ; 
he howled like a demon, and in four days died raving mad. ‘A 
day or two later, his companion in villainy, Michel, died too in 
a drunken bout, and so the sufferings of the poor people were 
avenged. 

After the Cossacks had left, the police became our tor- 
mentors ; they were always watching to prevent our going to 
the Latin church. At first the people went there as a matter 
of course; then detectives were placed at the doors, If any 
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one managed to creep in, he was dragged out by force and 
imprisoned. Then the authorities tried to exact from the Polish 
peasants a written promise that they would not allow any 
Uniats to come into their churches. Only one village con- 
sented, that of Paprotna. But the following Sunday, the Uniats 
came in such numbers that they were unable to turn them out. 
As a punishment, the church was closed, on the plea that they 
had broken their written promise! But it was their own fault. 
At last, having continued the struggle for three weeks in vain, 
the people gave it up and remained quietly at home. There 
were many among the villagers who for seven or eight years 
had never been able to hear Mass or obtain the sacraments. It 
was a terrible trial to be within reach of a church, and yet to be 
unable to enter it. 

My mother and I had been for three years and a half in this 
position... At Prostynia, twelve miles from us, a Polish priest 
was having his church restored, and we thought we would try 
if in that way we could manage to get to confession. We 
started on foot at night and arrived there at dawn. At first 
the priest said he did not dare hear us, but my poor mother 
entreated him so earnestly that he at last consented. He 
advised us to wait for the dinner-hour. Then, when the masons 
were gone to eat, he let us into the church, which he closed 
carefully, and so heard our confessions and gave us Holy 
Communion, to our great joy. Afterwards, he hid us in a barn, 
while he reopened the church for the workmen, so that our 
coming and going were unperceived. In this way we made 
several nocturnal pilgrimages to obtain our heart’s desire, 
without being detected by the police. 

My poor father had remained in the criminal prison at Biala 
from Easter till our Lady’s Nativity (8th of September). Every 
Sunday almost, my mother and I used to go and take him clean 
linen, which the gaoler used to give him and throw us the dirty 
things in exchange. Sometimes we were allowed by the warders 
to look at him through the grating; but others, more brutal, 
would not let us even go near the wall. On one or two rare and 
blessed occasions, we were allowed to talk to him for four or 
five minutes, and one memorable Sunday, we were permitted to 
remain together for nearly two hours in the courtyard of the 
prison. 

There were more than three hundred prisoners at Biala. 
They were shut up in damp subterranean dungeons which were 
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almost dark. Their beds were inclined planks fixed to the 
walls, on which originally there had been fresh straw ; but the 
damp and constant use had reduced it almost to dung, which 
emitted a foul and loathsome smell. 

The peasants who had been imprisoned thus, were good and 
pious men ; they prayed all day long, like saints ; and remained 
so long on their knees that many contracted white swellings 
there. When we went near the gratings we could hear 
them chanting hymns and litanies as if they were making a 
pilgrimage. The warders tried to prevent them, and went into 
their cells, when they left them for the courtyard, to take away 
all their pious books. Amongst the prisoners were two men 
who had excellent voices and led the singing. They were 
noted for their goodness and charity, and for some time 
managed to conceal their prayer-books. When, at last, they too 
were deprived of them, one of them said sadly to the gaoler: 
“Ah! you have robbed me of my book ; but you cannot take 
away what I have in my head!” and he continued to sing the 
hymns he knew by heart. 

On the day of the Blessed Virgin’s Nativity (1878) every one 
was allowed to go into the prison, for the prisoners were to be 
transported elsewhere. The authorities thought that at the sight 
of their families and their weeping wives and children, some of 
them would yield and sign the paper promising to attend the 
schismatic service; but that evening, when each one was asked 
to do so, every single man refused, to the rage and fury of the 
officials. My father was sent to a prison in the Government of 
Ekatérinsolaf, called Bachmul, where he was kept for seven 
years. 

In the meantime, at Pruchenka, matters remained in the 
same state. We were obliged to bury our dead without a priest. 
Generally we followed the body to a cross on the high-road, 
where we stopped to say the prayers ; and then two men only 
carried the coffin to the cemetery and dug the grave, for each, if 
discovered, had to pay twenty roubles (eighty francs). At last 
we could only do even this at night, for two policemen were set 
to watch the gates of the cemetery: and we had to lift the 
coffins over the wall without making any noise. When any new 
grave was thus discovered the family had to pay ten roubles, 
and if they had not enough money to pay, the police carried off 
their linen, or a cow, or anything else they fancied. Every 
month we had painful scenes of this sort. At night the police 
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used to fall upon us suddenly to carry off the children to be 
baptized by the schismatic pope. The writer of the district 
was a good and humane man, and when he knew that one of 
these nocturnal inroads were going to be made, he used to give 
us warning of it, so that the mothers and babies should have 
time to escape to the woods. Sometimes, however, they came 
upon us so suddenly that flight was impossible. One mother, 
thus taken by surprise, hid herself with her baby in the stove ; 
the police deluged them with water to make them leave it, and 
finding that ineffectual, one of them got in himself and seized 
the child by the legs. The poor mother held him by his head 
and cried out: “You may tear him to pieces, but you shall not 
have him!” At last, not being able to bear the cries of her 
child, she was forced to let him go, and the poor little thing was 
carried to the schismatic pope. The number of children who 
were nat baptized at all consequently increased. My own sister 
only managed it by making a pilgrimage to Czestochowa, her 
little girl Helen being then four years old and Evelyn six. One 
day we asked a very holy priest what to do in this strait. He 
replied : “ Baptize your children yourselves,” which we accord- 
ingly did. But the parents of the babies who had not been 
taken to the pope for baptism, were imprisoned every month for 
four days in a new prison which was built on purpose in the 
village. 

After about four years we were left in comparative peace, as 
the police had been recalled. We were able to keep the Church’s 
feasts: but there was always the difficulty about confession. No 
Catholic Latin priest dared hear us unless we could present a 
card saying we were Latins and stating to what village we 
belonged, otherwise the poor priest was himself exiled to 
Siberia. After seven years my poor father managed to escape 
from Bachmul and came back to see us: but he was always 
obliged to do so secretly and never spent the night with us. 
One evening, however, when it was bitterly cold, my poor 
mother implored him to remain. He yielded with some 
difficulty and everybody went to bed: but in the middle of the 
night we were all roused by the police who came to seize him. 
We managed to get him into the barn and to cover him with 
straw. The men, after hunting all over the house, not finding 
him, at last went away. But one of them was bent on getting 
hold of him and watched the house day and night. One day, 
when my poor father ventured to leave it, he was arrested. As 
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he was ill, the Commandant allowed him to remain with us on 
condition that he should give himself up in the spring. He was 
a man of scrupulous honour and integrity, and so, in spite of 
our tears and entreaties, he gave himself up as he had promised 
to do, and was sent to the horrible criminal prison of Siedlice, 
which was full of thieves, Jews, and murderers, and besides 
terribly damp and unhealthy. Fortunately, however, the 
Government transferred him after a time to his old prison at 
Bachmul, where he remained five years. 

After this fresh break-up of our home, we remained undis- 
turbed for a time, and I went to Warsaw, leaving my dear ones, 
as I hoped, in peace. But the old writer of the parish said to 
me one day: “When the head of the family has been sent to 
Siberia, the rest are always in danger of sharing the same fate.” 
His words were prophetic. In the octave of Corpus Christi, 
1886, I heard, to my dismay, that two Russian detachments had 
again occupied Pruchenka. All the Uniats who had remained 
faithful to their faith were seized and thrown into prison. Their 
rosaries and scapulars were taken from them, and my mother 
and sisters, with a brother, who had been blind from his birth, 
were sent to Siberia. My eldest sister, who was married, was 
cruelly beaten and became delirious from pain and fear. She 
was taken to the hospital and there died. Her husband and 
children were turned out of their home and left to starve. That 
very day my dear and holy father died at Bachmul. Paul 
Wawrynick, his old friend and companion in captivity, wrote me 
word that he had had no one to assist him on his death-bed ; 
but that he died full of faith and love, having managed to go to 
confession only a short time before. My poor mother died on 
the road to Orenbourg. My brother and my two sisters alone 
survived the journey and lived together, till Marie married one 
of the exiles from our own country. Nathalie was sent to 
Tobolsk, and after that, Wawrynick, who had obtained his 
freedom, took my brother under his care and protection.” 


Thus ends the narrative of this humble and holy girl. We 
were in hopes, as the events therein described happened nine 
years ago, that there had been a change for the better in the 
religious condition of these poor Uniats. But alas! it is not so. 
It is true that the scandalous cruelties of those years are not so 
often renewed now: but the determination to force the Uniats 
to embrace the Orthodox faith is stronger than ever. Priest 
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after priest has been sent to Siberia or to the provinces beyond 
the Oural, not only for refusing to change the services in their 
respective churches, but for having, as Latins, administered the 
sacraments to the poor Uniats, which now, for the sake of their 
own flocks, they are almost bound to refuse. These poor priests, 
real martyrs for the faith, were first sent to the common prison 
in Warsaw, where they were associated with the lowest criminals, 
and kept in the dark without lights, even during the terribly 
long winter evenings, while their watches and everything clse 
were taken from them. Upwards of sixty Uniat churches are 
now closed ; and these sixty parishes with their fervent congre- 
gations, are consequently left desolate, without any religious 
consolations. The principal inhabitants of another village not 
far from the frontier, were recently seized and exiled for the 
sole crime of having propagated the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart.. In fact, at no period has the religious persecution been 
so unrelenting and severe as at this moment, although outwardly 
there is a semblance of peace. 

We are convinced that all this is done without the know- 
ledge of the Emperor, or even of the new Governor, Count 
Schouvaloff, who is a kind and humane man. 

“But man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.” That He may 
work a miracle for these poor confessors of the faith should be 
the earnest prayer of all Catholics and especially of English 
men and women, who, by the mercy of God, have escaped from 
the religious persecution and martyrdom of their forefathers and 
are now able to worship our Lord in freedom and in peace. 


MARY ELIZABETH HERBERT. 


[The narrative given above is vouched for by high authorities, both ecclesiastical 
and lay, of the region in which the events occurred. Their testimony is such as fully 
to satisfy the writer whose signature is appended, and who has communicated the 


names of the witnesses to us.—Ep. MONTH. ] 
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YEAR after year we have seen, with feelings of regret, beautiful 
tracts of country, where in the memory of man a plough has 
never left a furrow, suffer from so-called improvements. These, 
in the main, have consisted of a reckless destruction of wild 
beauty that can never be replaced. And the worst of it is, it 
has been done all too well to no earthly purpose. 

They were wise in their generation, those old tillers of the 
soil. On the slopes of the hills, and at their feet they ploughed, 
sowed, and reaped, as their descendants do to this day. But 
like people blessed with common sense, they did not try to 
cultivate lands that would not keep rabbits. The pastures, 
chosen by them in old times for their cattle, remain still wood- 
land pastures, with mast-ranges for swine in the fall. 

Go where you will now, auction-bills meet your eye, of 
unpleasant import. Old and valuable estates, to be sold for 
building purposes. A circuit of twelve miles yet remains, where 
we can wander in peace, from the time that the wryneck calls 
for the cuckoo, until the wild geese give out their honking notes 
in their flight over the moors. 

A bit of country where farm-houses nestle at the base of 
wooded coombes, warm in winter, and cool in summer, farms that 
were gentlemen’s houses in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Here 
the first violets, primroses, and blue-bells are seen, and the 
small willow-wren is heard, whispering out his first weak notes 
of cheevy-chevy-chivy-chif-chef-chef. 

From the hills above, two miles away, a tiny rill, only one 
out of hundreds, feeds the fish-ponds, in front of one of these 
old houses. Summer and winter, the tinkle and trickle never 
cease, for in the course of centuries the rill has made a way for 
itself deep down a birch-covered knoll. From the fern and rush 
tangle that covers it over, the streamlet shoots out over a patch 
of the brightest yellow sand, fringed with the greenest grass ; 
one of the tripping-places of the green sandpiper, that at times, 
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few and far between, comes shooting through the trees, runs 
a few paces, pokes about a little ; then up he springs, giving out 
his whistle. They certainly did know how to deal with fish 
when that house was built. There are the ponds at the present 
time, one below the other, each with its slow feeding-fall, as 
simple and effective as ever, and in close compass. It is folly 
ranging over half a mile of water for a dish of fish. Small 
ponds, when properly made, like small duck decoys, properly 
situated, answer best in the end. The first pond contains all 
that the rill brings down in the shape of trout, also tench 
as stock Here they remain until they begin to grow; hence 
they are passed into the second pond, where they get their 
full growth. Then they pass into the third, the fattening 
pond, for fish will come to be fed, like poultry. Then they 
are ready, in their season, for the house table, or to present 
to friends. From the slight sketch of general management we 
have given, our readers will see that the whole process is a very 
simple one. A certain space of water-ranges will keep in good 
condition a certain number of fish, over-stocking means starva- 
tion. When the large, plump fish are taken out, others not 
so large soon fill up to take their places. 

No nets are required here, for a small sluice, guarded in 
front by a triangular grating of stout oak laths keeps any 
fish from passing through. As they naturally gather down to 
the grating, a landing-net gathers up all that are required. The 
sluice is let down and the pond fills again. How many trees 
have been planted, or we might have said, how many plantings 
have taken place in that old orchard, who can say? The trees 
are old that are in it now, covered over with white and grey 
lichens, that fall in with the white and black plumage of the 
greater and lesser woodpeckers which haunt it, so well that to all 
intents and purposes, when shinning round them they are not 
noticed by ordinary observers. Here we have often listened 
to the call of the wryneck, the shout of the cuckoo, also the weet- 
weet-pewit-wit-wit-pewit of the lapwings breeding on the rough 
tussocky moor, divided from the orchard only by a moorland 
road and a blackthorn hedge, and we have heard two famous 
chackers—not only that, but seen them, as well—the red-backed 
shrike, and the whin chat, the first balancing his long tail on 
the top sprays, the second flitting and chacking from scrub 
thorns, and stout bunches of bents, or from the tall grass buts 
on the moor. 
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So spacious are the surroundings, so full of light and air, 
that the usual sounds proceeding from a farm-yard are barely 
noticed. The cock pheasant answers the crow of the rooster, 
with his own half-choked chourk-chourk-chuck-up, then comes 
his defiant chourke-up-up-chuck-up-up-up-chourk. 

You see him slip from the covert and come boldly into the 
meadow, his horns up, the red, velvet-like cheek patches puffed 
out to double their usual size, the feathers on his breast shining 
like burnished copper, as he comes strutting on with tail well 
raised, towards that lot of hens, guarded by their lord and 
master, stout chanticleer. At first the latter can barely believe his 
own eyes, for he raises his head and stands almost on the tips 
of his toes. But there is not the least mistake about it. That 
fine handsome pheasant is coming, unless prevented, to galivant 
a little with some of his precious charges. It is far more than 
he can bear. With lowered neck, and raised hackles, screaming 
with rage, he rushes to the attack, and then begins a battle 
royal, the hens looking calmly on. 

The rooster has the advantage in weight, but this is a little 
more than equalized, on the pheasant’s side, by greater activity. 
Clap-clap-clap comes distinctly to the ear, as the strokes are 
made on either side ; more than once it is a case of holding on, 
for the pheasant’s long tail is bent beneath him. They have 
well warmed up to their work, for feathers are flying from both 
of them. 

How the matter might have ended we were not permitted 
to see, for one of the farm hand’s children, coming across the 
meadow and seeing the tumult, clapped his little hands, and 
shouted with all his might. Off shot the pheasant, as soon 
as he could break loose, followed by the rooster, to the very 
edge of the cover. After crowing defiance, and clapping his 
wings, he walked back to his seraglio, which received the warrior 
with complacent cluckings. Seeing that they were making 
towards us, we sat on the gate until they passed on one side 
of it. What his very active antagonist may have carried off in 
the way of honourable scars we could only surmise. But the 
rooster had certainly been labouring under difficulties, for his 
fine double comb was ragged and torn, as well as one of his 
wattles. One eye was completely closed, causing the other to 
look most venomously defiant. Altogether he looked as if he 
had fallen in with a feathered threshing-machine that required 
all the attention he was capable of giving it. 
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The high grounds that shelter the house have numerous 
well-wooded hollows, which contain water in the driest seasons. 
These are surrounded by well-splashed banks, with watercourses 
outside of them, supplied from the high, wooded hills beyond. 
Scattered along these runs you may see great patches of land- 
slip, covered with the most luxuriant tangle, for these patches 
have been nourished by the deposits left on their strangely 
broken surfaces, when equinoctial rains turned these tortuous 
water-runs into rushing sluices. Burdocks, ferns, kixes, rushes, 
scrub thorns, and brambles are all mixed up in rare confusion. 
Under these, dead leaves of all shades of colouring litter the 
ground, grey, fawn-colour, russet, light and dark brown, yellow, 
and faded tones of red, with the living growth shading all. 
These high grounds, with their tangled water-runs, are the 
woodcock’s haunt. Here we can see him still, with his chosen 
companion, before flighting to the miles of soft runs and 
plashes, well known to his family. For generations their history 
has been handed down from father to son, correct in all details, 
by the keepers of the moorlands. Wild grounds they may be, 
free to roam over ; but the owners of them have had, and they 
have now, the sole right to shoot over them, if they choose 
to exercise it. The liberty given by the old Squires has not 
been so freely given by some of their descendants. These 
slight matters, if not received favourably at first, have at last 
found their own level, and matters. work fairly well. The 
usages and traditions of centuries are not to be placed on one 
side ina hurry. For they are a stubborn, loyal race still, those 
old dwellers under green leaves. Some of them that have seen 
seventy summers and winters, do not let much get away from 
them if it is a fair shot. But as one of them observed to us 
recently, when he stopped to chat with us as we sat on the rough 
stile waiting for flight-time, “I be all right, but I can’t say as I 
be quite so lissome as I hev bin. You’r watchin fur them 
cocks tu shute over. I reckins they wunt be long afore they 
flights. Ther’s a fairish sprinklin on em now. But, massy alive, 
the’r aint nothin now as the’r was in the old Squire’s time. I 
bin beatin fur him many a time. He was a good un, if ever 
the’r was one, most menjous (tremendous) high and spirity, but 
if you didn’t cross him, you was all right. I’ve sin some shootin 
in my time, an you knows as I can swing a gun up middlin 
peart, but he was the best shot at a cock as iver I see in all 
my martil life, or iver shall see. An old Broomer, if he was 
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livin, wuld tell ye the same. He was the Squire’s head-keeper, 
most menjous hard-handed, and wenemous if he ketched ye 
out o’ bounds; but I will say this for him, though he hev 
larruped me many a time, he was as honest as daylight in 
all his dealins with high an low. He cared for nothin, or 
nobody, only the Squire, but he’d do any martil thing for him, 
night or day. I’ve carried the Squire’s gun for him many a 
time, when he got in tangle to root about. It was a beauty, 
a flint-locked double—to the day of his death he’d never use one 
o’ the new-fashined sort—they was longish barrels an small 
bore, but I never see a gun as wuld kill at the distance as that 
wuld. 

“ There was precious little as got away from Broomer. But 
I’ve heerd him say as the old master beat all for findin and 
shootin woodcocks. He reglar put Broomer off his shootin. 
Oh, couldn’t the Squire holler, you culd hear him a mile, 
I do think. I fancies as I ken see him now, for I stuck 
middlin close about him, with his old spannel at heel. Then 
he’d look at a likely place, and say, ‘Hie in, Flo,’ and to me 
he’d say, ‘Tap, boy, tap,’ you knows, don’t ye. And then out 
gets the cock, goin straight for Broomer. ‘Shoot, Broomer— 
shoot, man’—massy oh alive, how he would holler. ‘Shoot, 
Broomer ’—that was the only thing as made the keeper miss, 
that ere hollerin. Then up went the Squire’s gun like litenin, 
an down come the cock, clean killed. Then he’d go an show 
it to Broomer, an say, ‘You got on him too quick, you did 
not let him go far enough. But it was just my distance, 
Broomer, for clean killing. I’ve heerd my father say, mind ye, 
as Broomer was three parts if not quite a gippo (gipsy), as the 
Squire had took to in his younger days, for gitten him and his 
hoss out o’ one o’ they west-country bogs, wen he was down 
there wild deer huntin. Not but what ther’s some smothrin 
bogs left roun here yit. 

“The Squire left Broomer quite enuf to live on wen he 
died, but he didn’t want it for long. For all his wenemous, 
hard-handed ways, he cared a lot for the Squire. It wasn’t long 
afore he begun to looter roun all the places were he’d bin with 
him, and he soon begun to break like. Arter a while he took 
to his bed an died. The werry last words as he said, for my 
own mother was with him wen he snuffed out, was, ‘ Lay me as 
close to my master as you can get me.’ 

“ Ah, these ere matters cums on me at times, most special 
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wen I lights with you. How time do go; when I fust knowed 
ye, yer hair was nearly black, now ye’re as grey as the badgers 
ye hunt for at times, ye’l soon be white. As long as I live, I 
shall stick to the old run o’ things. I’ve sin too much go past 
for me to run on a fresh track. An I reckins as you aint altered 
much that ere way. 

“Massy, oh! The old Squire gonc, what I used to beat for, 
an Broomer, as used to larrup me for breakin bounds. An wust 
of all, Master Edgar, as none on em aint heard on sin 
he walked from the Hall doors. Oh, the pity on it all, wen I 
thinks on it, for he was as fine an handsome a young feller as 
iver a man looked at, or a woman smiled on, good-hearted, 
open-handed, his father’s pride, an I well knows as his mother 
a’most worshipped him like, as the sayin is. An yit, in spite 
on it all, matters went wrong. Like father, like son, they 
say, an it’s true. The rights on it never hev bin got at, for 
them as did know never spoke on it. But it got whispered 
from the old nurse, as his father wanted him to marry some one 
as he didn’t care a brass fardin for. Old Hewit, the butler as 
was then, let out, arter the Squire’s death, as high words had 
passed atween father and son. At last matters cum to a head 
like, for Master Edgar give the order for all his belongings to 
be packed up and put in the dog-cart to meet the coach running 
to Portsmouth. Old Hewit was as fond on him as if he was 
his own, for ye see he’d carried him about wen he was a child, 
an had sin him grow up like a young oak. Wen he went in 
the libry to see his father for the last time, Hewit was all 
in a twit an a quiver like, hoping agin hope as father and 
son might yit make it up. But no, out he comes, the werry spit 
of his father, ony younger. And he goes up to Hewit, 
an he says, ‘Good-bye, and God bless you, old fellow. 
You'l think of me at times, wont you.’ An out he goes, proud 
as Lucifer. I’ve heerd Hewit say myself that, for the life of 
him, he couldn’t speak ; something inside on him, he said, went 
wrong. He culd only stan watchin him, like a fool, walk 
down the carriage drive. Wen he was bout haf way down 
it, he turned roun an he waved his hand. That did it for 
Hewit, for he told me that he laid his head on the winder-seat 
and cried summut awful. He said he shuld a died if he didn’t. 
And the Squire heerd him, an he cums out the libry an places 
his hand on Hewit’s shoulder, an he kep it there till he 
got quiet a bit. Then he said, ‘ Hewit, you old fool, never let 
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me see or hear any more of this in my house.’ An he leads 
him off to the pantry, as if he’d bin a child; but, as long as ever 
he lived, he said that wen he did look at the Squire he could 
see that he had bin crien too. 

“Why, the dims is coming on, how time slips along when 
your chouterin bout old times. If the’r goin to tilt you’l soon 
see em now. Ah, here they cum, pretty critters; look at em, 
you'd think as they was a trien to snap at one another’s beaks. 
I’ve heerd sum call it fiten, but there aint much o’ that about 
it. Woodcocks shows off jist the same as the blackcocks used 
to in the breedin-time and late in the fall, if tis open weather, 
same as its bin this year. Folks ken say jist as they thinks fit, 
but woodcocks’ ways aint altered a bit sin I’ve knowed em.” 

One more sketch of our long-billed, full-eyed favourite in his 
moorland sanctuary will be sufficient—not one of the past, but 
the present—where he flights, bores, and nests in perfect 
security, safe even from the tealer and his deadly springe. 
Moor Hollow Farm is rightly named, for so closely is it 
surrounded by long, sloping uplands and upland woods, that 
no one would dream that any house was there. From the 
woods you enter the farmyard that the road runs through, and 
pass into the woods again. Some of the slopes, now under the 
plough, have been won from the moor, at no slight cost. One of 
the old retainers told us how, when he was a boy, the slopes 
came to be drained and ploughed. 

“T was put about a bit, an no mistake, over that ere job, fur 
a rare lot o’ shillins missed my pocket through it. Ye see I 
was tealer in the season fur the house. Aint I took sum fine 
uns, cocks, an snipes, full uns, an jacks. I’d jist got the knack 
on it. I knowed the time wen the old master went in the 
gun-room. All his bisness wus done there consarnin the place. 
An he’d say to the footman, ‘Who’s outside?’ Arter a while 
my turn wuld cum, an I’d heer him say, ‘The boy from Moor 
Hollow Farm.’ Then in I’d go with my basket o’ cocks an 
snipes. Why, bless ye, I’ve took in four cocks and a wisp o’ 
snipe at one time, reglar picters. And he’d lay em out on the 
table, then he’d say, ‘All right boy, you can go.’ But before 
the door was ha’f shet like, he’d call me back, an slip a shillin 
in my hand, an say sharp as you like, ‘Shut that door after 
you.’ But, bless yer heart, I knowed. You couldn’t shoot em 
where I tealed, for I wus ony a little nipper. I aint ony a little 
un now, as you ken see, but I culd crawl an creep over the 
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quaes where tother couldn’t git, an once I nearly had rough 
dues over it. But I’ll hark back to that ere drainin and plowin. 
Master had sum quality-folks cum up frum the shires to see 
him—the old master I means—and they got tellin him bout the 
bogs as hed bin made corn growin lands were they cum from. 
I only wishes as they niver had cum at all, I does, tho tis a long 
time back. Well, the upshot on it all was this: he started on 
these ere slopes; from fust to last it cost a reglar heap o’ 
money, an they aint nothin to crack over now. You niver in 
all your creepin days see sich a rumpus as ther was, wen the 
slopes tvas harried fur the fust time, with the birds. Taters 
(potatoes) was the fust crap, and it was a crap, an no mistake; 
most menjous heavy as iver I see afore or arter anyweer. Sum 
folks wouldn’t believe it, but you will, I know, for you've sin 
sich things. But the snipes and pewits laid an hatched out in 
the lowest an moistest parts o’ them ere slopin tater-fields, an 
I knowed o’ two woodcocks’ nests atween the fields and the 
moor. Now I think on it, summut else hev worked me iver sin 
that ere time. They fields was twice crapped (cropped) with 
taters. Well, on the second crap, things was sin on the 
tater-bine as was niver sin round here afore, gurt catter- 
piller critters, as big as my middle finger, an gurt owlets, 
amost as big as them ere little betty bats, you knows the 
sort I means, with a death’s-head marked on em, as plain 
as you'd see it drawed in a picter. That ere old devil cat, 
Witch o’ Endor heerd about em, an got some on em brought to 
her. You knowed her, I reckins, though she was old then. 
But true as I’m tellin ye, she carried on with the black 
art wen she was a young ooman, and I heered say, an wats 
more I knows it tu be true, she’d put summut in a feller’s drink, 
if he was fool enuf to get hanked up with her, as would make 
a reglar goat on him. She giv out in her slipry fashion, an 
lots o’ fools took it in, as they outlandish critters was sent as a 
warning as the old master’s time was gitten short. Ye know 
she’d bin ketched out in a dirty job, and he threatened to hev 
her transpoorted. I knows, bless ye. Then they crapped with 
oats and barley. You niver see sich craps; why any decent 
wonkus (donkey) would have kicked up his heels at it. Then 
my birds left it for the partridges. 

“But I aint done yit bout them cocks and snipe. A shillin 
in them days to a young un was a menjous lot o’ money. It 


-waunt chucked round about same as tis now. An I wanted 
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clothes and shoes, I tell ye as I got real mumpy over it. No 
tealin was lowed in the covers, they shot em there. One 
morning I was sent for to go up to the gun-room. Wen I 
got there the Squire said, ‘What is the reason, boy, you have 
not brought me either cock or snipe lately?’ Well if I 
didn’t stan an scratch my head, like a loony. I was reglar 
dumfoundered. ‘Go and get measured for a suit of clothes as 
keeper’s lad, and here is a five-shilling piece for you. And, for 
the future, let the cocks and snipes alone, boy, let em alone.’ 
He was a reglar good un.” 

No changes have taken place on the estate that Moor 
Hollow Farm belongs to: may they never come. For the 
surroundings form a moorland paradise, rich in fur, feather, and 
fin, for purling trout-streams run by the farm in all directions, 
feeders to the lake below. Sheltered by the tangle that nearly 
covers them in, they are never ice-bound, even in severe 
weather ; soft margins are in plenty, where wild duck and teal 
can, and do, sift and spatter to their hearts’ content ; also cock 
and snipe bore by day and night, until at last they get so fat 
that they hardly care to flight it. 

Very few ever pass through this district, or come to it. 
Quite away from roads, the farm roads excepted, that do lead 
ultimately into main roads after many devious windings, Moor 
Hollow rests in peace. 

Close to the lonely house, on the dead leaves under the 
shelter of the living and decayed vegetation, the woodcock 
forms her spare nest and hatches out. Unless by chance you 
caught sight of the bird’s full, bright eye, you might pass near 
day after day without seeing the crouching creature, so closely 
does the plumage fall in with all that surrounds it. 


A SON OF THE MARSHES. 
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—>— 


My suffering, My long-suffering ones, 
My dearest ones of all, 

You lie and listen in your pain, 
To hear your Lover’s call. 

The joyous ones, the careless ones, 
Have in My love a part; 

And all of them are dear, but you 
Are nearest to My Heart. 


My hidden ones, My hidden ones, 
Down in the dull back street, 

Laid low in the sick-chamber’s gloom, 
I know each dark retreat. 

And dreary is the dismal day, 
And long the weary night ; 

But to My eyes your blesséd souls 
Like tapers shine alight. 


My slowly sadly sinking ones, 
Not beautiful you are; 
With livid cheeks and twisted limbs, 
And loathsome wound and scar. 
Men turn their eyes away from you, 
And from your breath they flee: 
Your Bridegroom comes to clasp you close; 
Fear not,—for I am He. 
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My little ones, My little ones, 
To Me you are so fair: 
The great, the glad ones pass Me by, 
But. you I cannot spare. 
Companions of that solitude 
Where breaks the Heart Divine, 
Suffer with Me, and stay with Me, 
For you are only Mine. 


My patient, My forgotten ones, 
Your poor, pale lips entreat; 
But who desires you? Who would die 
One smile of yours to meet? 
I journeyed far, a fight to death 
I fought for you, alone: 
I sold Myself to slavery, 
To win you for My own. 


My lonely, My forsaken ones, 
To you My steps return ; 

I pine for longing of your looks, 
And for your lips I yearn. 

I seize your hands, I hold them fast, 
I cannot let you go; 

I keep you in the secret place, 
Which only you may know. 


My beaten-down, My vanquished ones, 
Your fainting murmurs reach 

And wring My Heart, the Heart of God, 
Past all the heavenly speech : 

My Heart is torn, My open Heart, 
My tears stream down anew: 

My own hand trembles on the cup 

I measure out for you. 
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My feeble ones, My fettered ones, 
Who from Me cannot fly, 

Who drink of the same cup with Me, 
And in My bosom lie :— 

I kiss your hands, your piteous hands, 
I kiss your helpless feet : 

I would that I could be to you 
As you to Me are sweet. 


My thrown aside, My broken ones 
My precious ones unprized ; 

Comfort Me, take Me to your arms, 
Who am like you despised ! 

Mantled in scorn, obscure, concealed, 
I fold you in My arms; 

Only the Bridegroom lifts the veil, 
Too jealous of your charms. 


I count the throbbings of your pulse, 
I gather up your sighs, 

All your complaining in the book 
Of My remembrance lies : 

Your names are graven on My hands, 
Yea, pierced and graven deep ; 

The eyes that guard your sleepless hours 
Slumber not, neither sleep. 


I watch the minutes sorrowful,— 
You think that I forget! 
I hold the pillows on My arms 
On which your cheeks are wet. 
O Holy Hours! whose pricelessness 
So few have learned even yet :— 
More friends have I on Calvary 
Than upon Olivet. 
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For on My right hand and on My left, 
Two thieves are crucified ; 

And many stand afar and near, 
And two are at My side. 

But shuddering, from Gethsemane 
All others turn and flee; 

And through the midnight mystery still 
Ye only watch with Me. 


Some give Me gold, yea all their store, 
Some give Me prayer and praise ; 

Some give Me hearts of innocence, 
Some give Me all their days. 

But none give back the bitter price 
I paid their love to win, 

Save you, My lambs of sacrifice, 
Whose moans I hear within. 


But you, My darlings, shut and sealed 
Within the Nuptial House, 
You wear My chain about your necks, 
My crown upon your brows. | 
O chosen souls! in all the world 
Whom I have found most sweet, 
Can you forgive the Cross of Christ, ! 
Where love and anguish meet ? 


Yea, many think they love Me well, 
To whom life is not loss ; 
They gaze up to the opened heaven, 
But have passed by the Cross. 
They too to Paradise shall come :— 
But ere its white shores gleam, 
They yet may find the Bridegroom’s bower 
Is other than they deem. 
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For one with tears will kiss My feet, 
And one My garment’s hem, 

And one to Thabor walks with Me, 
One to Jerusalem. 

And some will watch all night with Me 
Out on the mountain side : 

But you lie down upon the bed 
Where I was crucified. 


But oh! My tender ones, My bed 
Is hard and rough for you; 

And spread with thorns, as thick as once 
In Eden roses blew ; 

And strait and strong is My embrace, 
And all your early bloom 

Withers in passionate approach, 
As altar-flames consume. 


’Twas I betrothed you to Myself, 
And Me you did not choose ; 
But though you were by force espoused, 
Will you consent refuse ? 
Oh! awful is the throne to share, 
And deep the cup to drink : 
But am I| nought to you at all 
That you should only shrink ? 


Lift up your face, and look at Me! 
Alas, you do not dare: 

Not yet your eyes may meet My own, 
Their light you cannot bear. 

Your face is hidden in your locks,— 
Your face upon My breast,— 

And in the wedding-robe of queens 
Your loveliness is drest. 
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Will you then leave Me, will you part ? 
Is it too hard to bide ? 

Have you not one word left for Me, 
Who listen by your side ? 

Is it My own right hand alone, 
That wins, and holds you fast ? 

Or will your own hearts cast out fear, 
And give yourselves at last ? 


Earth’s riches are too poor for you: 
Instead, I give you Mine: 

I bring you gifts from Holy Land, 
Spikenard, and myrrh, and wine. 

Command My Kingdom, ask of Me! 
Nought can My love refuse ; 

Except to loose you from My arms :— 
And that you may not choose. 


Oh! in My treasuries your tears 
Are pearls and precious stones ; 
And quick with stars the atmosphere 

Vibrating with your moans ; 
And gold-embossed the needlework 
Of wound and sore and stain: 

And ivory and cedar-built 
Your crumbling house of pain. 


Oh! this is not the singing-time 
Of birds, when I shall say, 

As morning breaks,—“ Arise, My love, 
My fair one, come away !” 

This is the winter and the night :— 
The night is long and cold, 

With only fire of love at heart, 
To keep on life a hold. 


rene nem eneste—enrtreninen res tisite = 
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O white espouséd souls of Mine! 
Your crowning hour I wait, 

When you and I shall rest at last, 
Inside My palace-gate. 

The joyous angels guard each side 
The path they never trod ; 

For they are but your servitors, 
And you the brides of God. 


MARIA MONICA, 
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PART THE SECOND. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, Glenalmond, at the entrance to the Perth- 
shire highlands, had been founded with a two-fold end in view— 
as the recognized seminary of the Scottish Episcopalian body 
for its divinity students—and as a school for the sons of Scotch 
gentlemen, on the model of the public schools of England. 
Mr. Gladstone was a prime mover in the foundation of this 
institution, as may be read in the Life of Mr. Hope Scott, who 
was excluded from the governing body, on account of his being 
suspected of Roman leanings. The theological atmosphere at 
Glenalmond was very different from that of Cumbrae. It was 
toned to the “comprehensiveness” of the Church of England. 
One incident will give the character of the common doctrine 
current at Glenalmond. The subject of the Warden's theological 
lecture was on one occasion the Eucharist, and he maintained a 
real and objective presence of the Body and Blood of Christ 
therein. At question time I asked whether, that being the case, 
the doctrine of the Church of England is that Divine worship is 
to be paid as due to the Blessed Sacrament? “ By no means,” 
said Dr. Hannah. “ The Church of England teaches two truths 
—the Real Presence of Christ in the Sacrament—and that no 
adoration is to be given to the Sacrament. She does not 
endeavour to reconcile these truths; in the sobriety of her 
doctrine she merely states them. It follows therefore that her 
teaching is that, while Christ is really present in the Sacrament, 
He is present in such a way that He is not therein to be adored.” 
This utterance threw some light on the Warden’s habitually 
leaving a litter of crumbs on and about the communion-table 
after his celebration of the Lord’s Supper. A High Church 
member of the College, who did not hold his chief’s views on 
“Eucharistic Adoration,” used to fee the manciple, whose duty 
it was to sweep the sanctuary, to allow him to collect the crumbs 
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after the service, and reverently consume them. The Warden 
objected also to our being present at the Communion unless we 
were prepared at the same time to partake. He allowed that 
“non-communicating attendance” was being practised in the 
Church of England, and that it might with reason be permitted 
at Cumbrae, but he would not have any exciting controversy in 
his College, where he had to provide for all sorts and conditions 
of men. For those, therefore, who believed in “ fasting Com- 
munion,” and believed also in their obligation to assist at the 
Sacrifice of the Altar on Sundays, Sundays at Glenalmond 
were practically fast-days. 

For one thing I remain ever grateful to the Warden. He 
taught us most admirably Aristotle’s E¢/zcs. These he had at his 
fingers’ ends, and in them he had been a more than successful 
coach at Oxford. To the Warden I was indebted also for the 
loan, on condition that I should not show it to any of the other 
students, of Newman’s Afologza, which was then coming out in 
parts. 

Meantime I went on with the study of St. Thomas in my 
own rooms. I found in it nutriment which was as solid and 
satisfying as it was palateable after the doctrinal sawdust of the 
lectures on Paley and Pearson. 


During the two years that I spent at Glenalmond, I came 
across Newman’s £ssay on Development, Ward's Ideal of a 
Christian Church, Wilberforce’s Principles of Church Authority, 
and similar works, such as converts in those days were wont 
to write to inform the British public of the reasons for their 
submission to the Catholic Church. By the argument of one 
of these books I was much exercised and shaken. So far as 
I remember it, or remember the effect that it left on my mind, 
it came to this, that the Church was first Apostolic—then 
Episcopal—thereafter Patriarchal—and finally Papal. The 
Papacy was the Church’s practical interpretation of her own 
constitution. The Roman Pontificate was a necessary outcome 
by way of evolution. There must necessarily be a Bishop of 
Bishops, if the Universal Church is not to be destitute of a 
special perfection—in a centre of corporate unity—which belongs 
to every particular church or diocese. A Papacy thus seemed 
to me to follow as a necessary conclusion from the principles of 
Episcopalianism. 
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I did not then see how entirely erroneous the whole of this 
theory was, inasmuch as it supposed the Papacy to be the 
copestone instead of the foundation of that edifice which Christ 
called His Church, and which He built upon the living Rock 
of Peter. 

I only know this, that I was staggered by what seemed to 
me to be the cogency of the argument. I forthwith betook 
myself to the Bishop of Brechin. Dr. Forbes had asked. me to 
come to his diocese, which I was free to do, and he had offered 
to ordain me. I put the case plainly before him, along with 
my mortal misgiving that I must, instead of coming to be 
ordained by him, go away at once and make my submission 
to the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Bishop heard most patiently what I had to say. He 
then remained for some moments apparently absorbed in 
thought. He broke the silence by saying slowly, and as if 
soliloquizing, and following by himself alone the current of his 
thought, “What a marvellous creation is the Roman Church— 
so strong at its extremities, and so rotten at its centre.” Turning 
to me, he then said, most feelingly: “My dear fellow, they 
will make you miserable. Instead of escaping from our 
difficulties, you will land yourself amidst far greater difficulties 
than any from which we are suffering. You will have to 
choose your party in the Roman Church. Either you will 
proclaim yourself a Gallican, and keep your reason, or you 
will give up your reason and attach yourself to Manning’s party. 
If you join the Gallicans, you will expose yourself to a relentless 
persecution. They are in a minority, and the Ultramontanes 
are at present the dominant party in the Church of Rome. 
Moreover, and this is what is worse, it is their party that you 
will as a convert be logically bound to join. It is all very well 
for hereditary Roman Catholics, who have been born and bred 
in Gallicanism, to remain in it, but it would be absolutely absurd 
in you, as a convert to the Church of Rome, to join a party 
which is barely tolerated in it. His very reason, if a convert 
desires to keep his reason, demands that he should surrender it 
to the dominant party, the spirit of which is at present the real 
spirit of the Latin Church. We in the Anglican Church have 
our difficulties, it is true, and no one can feel them more keenly 
or suffer from them more acutely than I do—our isolation from 
the rest of Christendom—our disunion amongst ourselves—the 
toleration in our midst of erroneous or inadequate doctrine— 
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neglect of the Daily Sacrifice, and the like—but, thank God, 
things are bettering and mending. Our difficulties are not of 
our own seeking or of our own making, they have fallen to us 
in our appointed lot, we have inherited them, and they surround 
us in the providence of God, and in the same providence we 
are called upon to co-operate in the work of the restoration of 
the Church’s unity. You, my friend, have been captivated by the 
beauty of a glorious ideal. I cannot give you hope that you 
will find the ideal that has presented itself to you realized in 
the Church of Rome. The unity that you imagine, does not 
exist in the Roman Church. Dollinger, their most learned 
historian and the greatest of their theologians, does not 
encourage individual secessions to Rome from the Church of 
England. He said to a common friend of mine and his, a 
well-known statesman, that there are three classes of English 
Churchmen who became Roman Catholics. There were the very 
intellectual—men like Newman—men who had, and knew it, 
along with their intellectuality,a strong strain within them of 
latent infidelity. Those men felt that if they would keep their 
faith, they must place themselves under lock and key, and plant 
their feet against the door of entrance to any doubt. It was an 
almost necessity for such men to go to Rome. There were 
other Church of England men who were very materialistic, men 
who were carried away by the sensuous attractions of a gorgeous 
ritual, with splendid vestments and smoking incense, and who 
found what they sought and_ longed for in the pomp and 
pageantry of Roman ceremonial worship. There was also a 
third class of converts composed of High Churchmen, whose 
character was concupiscible rather than irascible, in the sense 
that they sought the donum sine arduo. They wanted the 
spoils of victory without the conflict, the crown without the 
cross. These men found ready to their hand in the Church of 
Rome the spiritual luxuries for which they had to fight and 
suffer in the Church of England.” 

In this latter class I seemed to find myself at the end of the 
Bishop’s conversation. He had been most kind and sympathetic, 
and this soothed me. A tone of compassion for what he feared 
would be my disappointment in the Church of Rome, infected 
me with a corresponding dread of the possibility of disillusion- 
ment. It must be remembered, also, that neither the theory 
which had fascinated me, nor either my own conception or the 
Bishop’s conception of a Universal Church, rose higher or 
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nearer to the truth than that of a confederation of particular 
churches or episcopal dioceses, under the presidency of one 


Bishop of Bishops. 


If Dr. Forbes had met me with upbraiding, remonstrance, or 
argument, I should have had much to say for myself and in 
defence of ideas which had absorbed my mind, and I might 
have shown that in my temperament there was rather more of 
the irascible than of the concupiscible. His clever treatment of 
me not only disarmed me, but impressed me with a sense of my 
own ignorance, and with a feeling that I had been standing on 
the verge of the abyss of a grave imprudence, from the lifelong . 
consequences of which his wisdom had wisely saved me. 
Dr. Forbes had lived in Rome, and I had never been in Rome, 
and so had no judgment of my own to oppose to his, with 
regard to the “rottenness at its centre” of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The Bishop had intimate friends, and these not a few, 
both among the Gallicans and in “ Manning’s party,” while I 
had not even chance acquaintances in either set. I could not, 
therefore, check his statements. He was confident of the validity 
of his Orders. With regard to jurisdiction, he said that it was 
a vexed question, about which even Roman canonists were in 
disagreement. If I must “go over,” he told me, I should go 
with his best blessing, and he would ever follow my career with 
heartfelt wishes for my happiness and welfare. He could never, 
however, cease to deplore that I had made myself a Roman 
Catholic on the most Protestant of principles—by a deliberate 
exercise of my own private judgment. 

If, on the other hand, I should remain where Providence had 
placed me, to do the work which Providence had set before me, 
I should be in any case undoubtedly a priest, and so long as | 
continued praying daily and offering the Sacrifice of the Altar, 
and labouring by word and deed for the reunion of the sees of 
Scotland and of England with the central See of Christendom, 
I could not possibly be formally schismatic, even if, on the 
almost incredible hypothesis, it should turn out that those sees 
were materially in schism. 

I did remain in the Anglican communion, and I still think 
that with my then views I was sincere and justified in so 
remaining. 

The Bishop did his best to ordain me, and by-and-bye I 
found myself stationed at The Cove. 
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I had taken St. Thomas with me. Without St.Thomas I do 
not know what I should have done. The Summa was my daily 
bread. It was always lying open on the table before me, and 
when I looked up from its pages, there lay before me the 
German Ocean. The outlook from my study was like that 
from the stern of a ship that is homeward bound, in this, 
that from the window I saw no land, but only the sea before 
me. There were always ships and steamers passing by, 
and sometimes the sea was studded with a fleet of fishing- 
boats. Whenever these went out, I used to betake myself to 
the cliffs, which were crowded with the wives and mothers and 
daughters and sisters of the fishermen. In foul weather they and 
I met again upon the cliffs. I said nothing, but the women 
felt that I felt with them. Again we were together on the cliffs 
when the fishing-boats came in. On sea the fishermen were 
themselves and quitted themselves like the manly, sturdy, and 
self-reliant men they were. On the instant that their boats 
touched ground the men were abject in their subjection to their 
womankind. The fisherwomen ana the fisher-girls waded through 
the surf, and took possession of the fishing-boats and of all that 
they contained. The men went straightway home, to refresh 
their wearied bodies and to make up their arrears of well-earned 
sleep. On land the fisherwomen reigned supreme over every 
fisherman, whether husband, or son, or brother, or father. The 
fish found in the boats they regarded as their own unquestioned 
and unquestionable property, and with their administration they 
would brook no interference. The fishermen might form a 
House of Lords on sea,.but the fisherwomen constituted on 
land a House of Commons, and in their hands were held the 
purse-strings. Those strong, sturdy women carried the fish 
upon their backs in cvee/s, or large baskets of wicker-work, to 
Aberdeen—a distance of four miles—for sale. All the fisher- 
wives were dressed alike in short petticoats of blue stuff, with 
wrappers or bodices of the same or other material, and with 
mutches, or caps of well-starched linen, not unfrequently edged 
with lace. This was their uniform, and it had been the uniform of 
their ancestresses for generations. In it they looked picturesque. 
Without it they would have looked sordid and loathsome. The 
physical strength of those fisherwomen was extraordinary. I 
have known a fisherwoman, three or four days after her con- 
finement, carry on her back, a distance of four miles into 
Aberdeen, a creel of fish which her husband could scarcely lift. 
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The chastity of the fisherwomen was almost perfect. The 
fishermen were for the most part chaste, but they were not 
immaculate. When they failed, it was not in their intercourse 
with the fisherwomen at any rate of their own village. This 
would have been “working folly in Israel.” Their occasional 
misdemeanours were generally with the inland women, who 
were not of their race. Even then, if a fisherman had got a 
country woman into trouble, he was held bound by the fisher 
code of honour to marry her, and so make her what they called 
an “honest woman.” The honest woman had, nevertheless, for 
the future an evil time. Never, to the day of her death, was her 
past forgotten by the fisherwomen, nor did they permit her to 
forget it. 


Not far from The Cove was the fishing-village of Finnan, or 
Findon, from which the smoked haddocks, which the railways 
have now brought even to English breakfast-tables, take their 
name of “Finnan Haddies.” The curing of them was not 
confined to Findon, but was practised at The Cove as well as 
in the other villages along the coast, The process was this. 
The haddocks were split open, gutted, flattened out, and 
rubbed with salt. Smouldering peats were laid on the earthen 
floor in a corner of the cottage, and on these was sprinkled wet 
sawdust. This produced a thin bluish-grey smoke, the odour 
of which was penetrating, but not unpleasant to those who had 
become accustomed to it. Over this the haddocks were hung 
on a hake. The hake was a triangle of wood studded with 
nails, and from every nail there hung a haddock. Its head had 
been cut off, and it hung by the Zug, or ear. By-and-bye it 
became of a yellow tinge, and this deepened in colour with 
the length of exposure to the smoke. If the fish were to be 
eaten at once, or sold in the neighbourhood, they were smoked 
for only a short time. If they were to be sent to more distant 
markets in the south, they were smoked for a longer time, and 
more thoroughly cured. Fresh-caught fish, very slightly salted 
and smoked only to a golden yellow, had the greatest delicacy 
of flavour. 


The fisher-folk, both men and women, were by no means 
averse to a dram, or glass of whiskey, but they were not 
drunkards. They were too frugal and thrifty to waste their 
money by continual drinking. They knew that their boats and 
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nets were at the mercy of the sea and might any day be lost, 
and that boats and nets must in any case wear out and have to 
be renewed before many years were over. I have known a fisher- 
family stinting themselves even of their ordinary food in a 
time of scarcity, although they had over a hundred pounds in 
the house stored up against a still more evil day. The answer 
of Maggie Mucklebacket, the fisherwoman, to the Laird of 
Monkbarns, in Sir Walter Scott’s novel of The Antiquary, was 
a valid apology, as the Laird allowed, for the occasional indulg- 
ence of the fishers in a dram. Monkbarns had been saying that 
he hoped the distilleries would never work again in his time. 
“ Ay, ay,” said Maggie, “its easy for your honour, and the like 
o’ you gentlefolks, to say sae, that hae stouth and routh, and 
fire and fending, and meat and claith, and sit dry and canny 
by the fireside—but an ye wanted fire, and meat, and dry claise, 
and were deeing o’ cauld, and had a sair heart, whilk is warst 
ava’, wi’ just tippence in your pouch, wadna ye be glad to buy 
a dram wi't, to be eilding and claise, and a supper and heart’s 
ease into the bargain, till the morn’s morning.” 


The social and domestic relations of husbands and wives 
among the fisher-folk is graphically sketched in Maggie’s 
rejoinder to Jenny Rintherout, the female domestic of the 
Antiquary. Jenny had said to Maggie: “I maun hae a man 
that can mainteen his wife.” “Ou ay, hinny,” cried Maggie, 
“thae’s your landward and burrows-town notions. My certie! 
fisher-wives ken better—they keep the man, and keep the house, 
and keep the siller, too, lass.” 

“A wheen poor drudges ye are,” answered the nymph of 
the land to the nymph of the sea. “As soon as the keel o’ the 
coble touches the sand, deil a bit mair will the lazy fisher-loons 
work, but the wives maun kilt their coats, and wade into the 
surf to tak’ the fish ashore. And then the man casts off the 
wat and puts on the dry, and sits down wi’ his pipe and his 
gillstoup ahint the ingle, like ony auld, houdie, and ne’er a turn 
will he do till the coble’s afloat again! And the wife, she 
maun get the scull on her back, and awa wi’ the fish to the next 
burrows-town, and scauld and ban wi’ ilka wife that will scauld 
and ban wi’ her till it’s sauld—and that’s the gait fisher-wives 
live, puir slaving bodies.” 

“ Slaves? gae wa’, lass !—Ca’ the head o’ the house slaves? 
little ye ken about it, lass) Show me a word my Saunders 
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daur speak, or a turn he daur do about the house, without it be 
just to tak his meat, and his drink, and his diversion, like ony 
o’ the weans. He has mair sense than to ca’ ony thing about 
the bigging his ain, frae the rooftree down to a cracket trencher 
on the bink. He kens weel eneuch wha feeds him, and cleeds 
him, and keeps a’ tight, thack and rape when his coble is jowing 
awa in the Firth, puir fallow. Na, na, lass—them that sell the 
goods guide the purse—them that guide the purse rule the 
house. Show me ane o’ your bits o’ farmer-bodies that wad 
let their wife drive their stock to the market, and ca’ in the 
debts. Na, na.” 


“In the fishing villages on the Friths of Forth and Tay, as 
well as elsewhere in Scotland,” says Sir Walter in his notes, 
“the government is gynecocracy, as described in the text.” 
There is one illustrative point, however, which Sir Walter has not 
noticed. Among the married fishers the wife does not go by 
the name of the husband, but the husband goes by the name of 
the wife. The surnames in some of those fishing-villages are 
few in number, some three or four or five at the most. The 
Christian names are almost equally limited by the number of 
those of their kindred who have already borne them. To ask 
for Manson the fisherman, would be to ask in vain. There 
were many Mansons and all were fishermen. To ask for John 
Manson would be almost equally futile. Johns abounded in 
the family of Manson. If you asked for Jeanie’s Jockie, you 
found your man at once. John Manson was the lawful husband 
and property of Jane Leeson. If there existed more than one 
Jane Leeson, you might have to ask for Maggie’s Jeanie’s 
Jockie. 

It was a custom among The Cove fisher-folk in my time 
that if a fisher-lad and a fisher-lass were going to be married, 
they should, in company with their more immediate relations, 
go in state and formally give notice of their purpose to the 
Laird (Anglicé, Squire). This was probably a relic or survival 
from the old feudal times. I remember that on one occasion 
an engaged couple went with their following to tell the Laird. 
When he playfully rebuked them for bringing him stale news, 
which I had given him a month before, their answer was: “ Eh, 
ay, but then ye ken he’s ane o’ oorsells.” This was, I thought, 
the greatest compliment I had ever received in my life, and it 
would not have been a greater compliment to me if I had been 
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admitted into one of the most exclusive clubs of London. So 
exclusive were the fishers in their own society and in their 
pride of race, that the fisher-children would not even play with 
the country children. 


III. 


I dare say that all this has vanished. I am talking of nearly 
thirty years ago. Even then the process of disintegration of 
thought and feeling was going on apace in the neighbouring 
town of Aberdeen. There was a unity of atmosphere between 
my daily intercourse with the fisher-folk and my daily poring 
over the pages of St. Thomas. In both there was an underlying 
stable element. 

The Samma of St. Thomas was, as a Scottish Episcopalian 
parson once remarked to me, “a grand book to howk in (Anglicé 
to dig jn, or to quarry from). I howked like a day labourer, 
and in due time produced as the result of my digging and 
quarrying the volume which I christened A Dzgest of St. Thomas 
on the Sacraments. Even this labour, however, along with my 
ministries to the fisher-folk, did not exhaust my leisure time, 
and I went frequently into Aberdeen, which lay at the distance 
of only a four miles’ walk, to assist the Rev. Mr. Comper, who 
succeeded Dr. Lee at Mr. Cheyne’s old Church of St. John’s. 
Mr, Comper was an Englishman, and the English Ritualistic 
movement was fast superseding the old Scottish Episco- 
palianism which was doctrinally so much akin to the elder 
Tractarianism. : 

The Rev. Mr. Comper found the same opposition in his 
ritualistic career at the hands of the Bishop of Aberdeen as 
did the Rev. Frederick George Lee. On December 6th, 1865, 
the Bishop wrote to the incumbent of St. John’s: “It has 
been represented to me that you are in the habit of wearing, 
in some of your services in St. John’s, coloured scarfs or 
stoles other than black, copes and chasubles, or some of 
them. Such vestments I hold to be unauthorized by our 
Church ; and it will be my duty to admonish you against the 
use of them. When taking duty for you in St. John’s, some 
time last year, I was startled at finding candles, which had not 
been lighted at the beginning of the service, lighted just before 
I commenced the Office for the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper. I at once put them out (!), but though I thus publicly 
marked my disapprobation of such a practice, I am given to 
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understand that you still continue it... . I have therefore to 
request that you will inform me, (1) Whether on last Sunday, 
being the first Sunday in Advent, or on any other day during 
the present year, you did, while engaged in the Offices of the 
Church in St. John’s, Aberdeen, wear any vestments, such as these 
before mentioned, or any other than the surplice? (2) Whether 
on that day, or any other day during the present year, you 
caused the candles on the communion-table in your church to 
be lighted at the commencement of service for the administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper?” 

To this Mr. Comper replied: “I beg to say that, since I 
have been incumbent of St. John’s, I have always worn an 
albe and a chasuble at the early celebration of the Holy 
Communion, but never at the eleven o'clock service; that I 
have regularly worn coloured stoles, and that I have never 
worn a cope or other vestment except those mentioned and 
the surplice; and, secondly, that I have always caused the 
candles on the altar to be lighted at the celebration of the 
Holy Communion. I may explain that I found all these usages 
established in the church, when I was appointed to the 
incumbency at Easter, 1861.” 

Mr. Comper’s avowal produces Bishop Suther’s ultimatum. 
“Did I believe that any arguments or entreaties of mine would 
induce you to adopt a different line of conduct, they should 
not be wanting, but I see no room for any such expectation, or 
for doubting that you are determined to disregard my remon- 
strances, and force me to take judicial proceedings against you. 
This, with whatever pain to myself, my duty calls on me to do; 
and I therefore admonish you that the practices described in 
your letter are contrary to the laws and usages of the Church, 
and that, unless I receive from you, within five days, a written 
assurance that they will be hereafter discontinued, I must 
proceed against you in terms of the Canons.” 

I fancy that his lordship must have been consulting 
some one of my legal brethren in Aberdeen. The rest of his 
letter reads as if it had been written under advice. “To obviate 
any risk of misunderstanding, I annex the form of such an 
undertaking as I require: ‘In compliance with the admonitions 
of my Bishop, I promise that I will not at any of the services 
in St. John’s Church wear, or permit to be worn by the officiating 
clergyman, stoles or scarfs of any other colour than black, copes, 
chasubles, albs, or any other vestments than the usual surplice ; 
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and that I will not allow the candles on the altar to be lighted 
at the commencement of the Communion Service, or to be used 
otherwise than for the necessary or actual purpose of affording 
light to the clergyman and choir.’” 

By this drutum fulmen Mr. Comper is driven into a 
corner, and he acts on the principle that “half a loaf is 
better than no bread.” He meets his ecclesiastical superior, 
the Ordinary of the diocese in which he is a subject, with 
the concession: “In compliance with your order, I will lay 
aside the use of coloured stoles, albe, and chasuble in the 
services of St. John’s, so long as no authoritative interpreta- 
tion different from that of your lordship is given of the 
Scottish Canon XXXII. concerning clerical vestments, or until 
you withdraw your order. . . . The question of lights on 
the altar during the celebration of Holy Communion rests, I 
conceive, on very different grounds. (1) I know of no law or 
Canon of the Scottish Church which in any way forbids them, 
(2) The practice is an established usage in St. John’s of nearly 
fifteen years’ standing. Lights have been used in the present 
new church ever since the consecration, at the early celebrations, 
and at all celebrations, so far as I can learn, for about fourteen 
years—a period extending through the whole of your lordship’s 
episcopate, and a part of that of your venerated predecessor, 
and .the incumbency of three successive pastors of St. John’s. 
It has never tomy knowledge been objected to, or remonstrated 
against by your predecessor or by your lordship; for I may 
be allowed to say that I could not really regard the fact of 
your lordship having put out the candles, when officiating at 
St. John’s eighteen months ago, when I was absent from home, 


accept your lordship’s order in this matter as belonging to the 
class of admonitions which I promised at my ordination to obey. 
. .. It is from no spirit of disobedience, but from a deep sense 
of duty to the interests entrusted to my keeping as incumbent 
of a church where the usage has so long obtained that I feel 
myself under the necessity of declining to discontinue it, unless 
it shall be shown to be illegal or wrong.” 

What a revelation is not this of the real Presbyterianism of 
Scottish Episcopalianism ! 


I found myself at this time in Aberdeen at the “meeting 
of the waters.” I was a link between the old school or 
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system and the new. Like the older Tractarians, I cared 
more for the dogma and doctrine which the Tractarians had 
made their platform, while at the same time I regarded the 
new Ritualistic school as giving expression to the doctrinal 
teaching of the old-fashioned men. Of the confluence of the 
two streams—Scottish Episcopalian or Tractarian on the one 
hand, and modern Ritualistic on the other—I remember an 
amusing instance. A country clergyman had come to supply 
the place and take the duty, in the absence of the ordinary 
pastor, of one of the Ritualistic churches in Aberdeen. He 
had heard of chasubles and other “ Eucharistic vestments,” as 
they were called, and he was said to “sympathize with the 
vestments,” but he had never seen them. When he arrived in 
the sacristy before eight o’clock, he found the vestments all 
laid out on the dressing-table, as in a Catholic sacristy. On 
the top there lay the amice. He took it up, and gazed at it. 
What to do with it was beyond him. Manfully following the 
light of nature, in the absence of either acquired information 
or infused knowledge, he proceeded to bind it, like a mason’s 
apron, round his loins. The attendant server was a sagacious 
boy. He was not so rude as to say, “ That is not the way to 
put it on, sir.” He said simply, “That is not the way, sir, we 
wear it zz this church.’ Instructed by the boy, my friend was 
following the instructions of the Roman ritual. His getting into 
the other vestments did not present the same difficulty, and he 
went forth to perform the Communion Service of the Church 
of England, firmly persuaded that in so doing he was saying 
Mass, and in those vestments fancying himsclf every inch a 
priest. 


WILLIAM HUMPHREY. 














Carlo Crivelli at the National Gallery. 
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IN attempting to trace the continuous history of any particular 
school of Italian painting, we often find certain artists who 
have taken their stand apart, and have been left behind in the 
more rapid progress of the school, and who are adhering to 
technical methods and to modes of conception which the rest 
have outstripped and are abandoning. Such painters may be 
said to fall into two classes. In the one, this comparative 
isolation is mainly due to local circumstances, to the fact that 
the artist has been compelled or has chosen to reside in a 
certain isolated district ; in the other, it is rather to be ascribed 
to the individual bent of the artist’s own mind. To this latter 
class belong Fra Angelico and Lorenzo di Credi among the 
Florentines; to the former, Carlo Crivelli in the Venetian 
school. To borrow an analogy from the chemical laboratory, 
these artists are like crystals which at a certain temperature 
have been deposited from the rich solution of Italian art; they 
are bye-products, as it were, not the ultimate products of the 
reaction. Carlo Crivelli is a crystalline bye-product that is well 
worth collecting and analyzing. 

The small room in the National Gallery devoted to the early 
Venetian and Paduan painters, is very rich indeed in the works 
of Crivelli, a master who combines the earlier traditions of 
Venetian art with the severe sculpturesque style of the Paduan 
school, fusing both at length into a manner highly original and 
unlike either Venice or Padua, with a strong yet sweet trace of 
the devouter spirit of Umbria. 

It is a matter of some dispute from whom Carlo Crivelli 
received his first training in art. Very likely it was from the 
Vivarini of Murano, specimens of whose work hang near his 
here in the National Gallery, but he soon so completely 
assimilated the manner of the Paduan school as to rather rank 
among the disciples of the famous founder of that school, 
Squarcione. We associate the name of Squarcione with the 
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first application of the study of ancient sculpture to the practice 
of modern painting ; his chief title to fame is his having been 
the first master of that king among the painters of Northern 
Italy, Andrea Mantegna, whom Dr. Frizzoni finely calls, 27 pix 
classico fra t classict del nostro Risorgimento. Squarcione was 
far greater as a teacher than as himself a painter; indeed it is 
doubtful whether any genuine work of his survives to our day, 
unless an unattractive and much damaged altar-piece in the 
public gallery of Padua be really from his hand. As a teacher 
we have evidence in our National Gallery itself of the reverence 
and esteem in which he was held by his pupils; for of the two 
works of Mantegna’s fellow-student, Gregorio Schiavone, that 
this collection contains, one (No. 630) is inscribed, “ The work of 
the Slavonian, Squarcione’s disciple.” 

It is doubtful whether any work of Crivelli’s student period 
has come down to us, unless we are to rank in that category a 
rather eccentric and not very attractive picture now in the 
Verona gallery—a Madonna and Child, full of foreboding of 
the Passion, surrounded by little figures bearing the emblems 
and instruments of the Saviour’s suffering. About the year 
1466 the artist quitted Venetian territory, and, though still 
anxious in the signatures of his pictures to declare himself 
Venetus—a Venetian, spent the rest of his life in the Marches 
of Ancona, settling at Ascoli, which was then part of the 
Papal States. Thence he derived the Umbrian characteristics 
found in his work, and he in turn indirectly influenced some of 
the painters of Umbria, as will readily be seen by comparing 
his works in this room with the pictures by Lorenzo da San 
Severino, Niccolé da Foligno, and Fiorenzo di Lorenzo in the 
room devoted to the Umbrian school. In these regions Crivelli 
developed his own peculiar style, so characteristic and original, 
so unlike any other Italian painter; here he perfected his 
technical method which, though somewhat limited in range, has 
resulted in the almost perfect state of preservation of the very 
numerous works of his that remain. No critic has better 
summed up the characteristics of Crivelli’s art than Mr. Bernhard 
Berenson in his delightful little book on the Venetian Painters 
of the Renaissance. 


He takes rank with the most genuine artists of all times and 
countries, and does not weary even when “great masters” grow 
tedious, He expresses with the freedom and spirit of Japanese design 
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a piety as wild and tender as Jacopo da Todi’s, a sweetness of emotion 
as sincere and dainty as of a Virgin and Child carved in ivory by a 
French craftsman of the fourteenth century. The mystic beauty of 
Simone Martini, the agonized compassion of the young Bellini, are 
embodied by Crivelli in forms which have the strength of line and the 
metallic lustre of old satsuma or lacquer, and which are no less tempting 
to the touch. 


There is, indeed, a strange mixture of the attractive and the 
repellant in Crivelli’s work. With him, devotion and sweetness 
go side by side with harshness and exaggeration. The master’s 
bright coloyring and wonderful treatment of details, his brilliancy 
and richness in accessories, give a peculiar fascination to his 
pictures; his fruits and flowers transport us in spirit to the 
Garden of Eden. 

As we look round the little room in the National Gallery 
which contains his seven or eight works, we perceive how in 
his art Venice and Padua have become scarcely more than a 
reminiscence. Notice the pictures that hang opposite his in the 
same room. The rich mosaics in their golden setting on the 
two works of that rare master, Marco Marziale, vividly recall 
the splendours of St. Mark’s; the finely prosperous and com- 
fortable appearance of the Madonna and her attendant saints 
(No. 804), with the serenade of the angel musician at the foot 
of the throne, are thoroughly Venetian; so, again, are those 
gorgeously attired nobles and ladies (No. 803) who with their 
families cluster round the central group of Mary and Joseph, 
the Divine Child and Simeon. That charming mofzve, so 
frequent in early Venetian painting, of the angel musician or 
musicians making melody on the steps of the Madonna’s throne, 
does not occur in Crivelli’s pictures. His thoughts—or at 
least the characteristics of his art—are things too solemn to 
harmonize with the joyful serenades of the gondola. Equally 
alien are his Madonnas and saints from the splendid luxury of 
Marziale’s nobles, as from that majestic parade of ancient 
Roman pomp and might which the mightiest spirit of Padua, 
Andrea Mantegna, gives us below in his “Triumph of Scipio.” 
(No. 902.) 

Crivelli’s life would seem to have been an almost absolutely 
uneventful one. It was a life spent in single-hearted devotion 
to his art among the small towns of the Marches of Ancona, 
adorning churches and chapels with his splendidly coloured and 
richly adorned, yet essentially austere and ascetic, paintings. 
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Most of them are signed and dated, and of those which, though 
signed, are not dated, we can approximately decide the period 
of production by reference to the one event of Carlo’s life—his 
knighthood by the King of Naples in 1490, after which he 
altered his signature in correspondence with his newly-acquired 
dignity. 

The admirably representative series of his works in this 
gallery tell us a vivid tale of the mingled turbulence and 
devotion which made up much of the life of such a province 
as the Marches of Ancona in the fifteenth century. Saintly 
asceticism, republican enthusiasm, disputed Papal authority, 
have all left their traces on these panels. The darker features 
of Italian life at this epoch naturally find no reflection in 
Crivelli’s work. 

The powerful and somewhat Mantegnaesque Pieta (No. 602, 
signed but not dated), once belonged to a church near Fermo. 
Ascoli and Fermo were at this time two of the most turbulent 
cities of the Marches. A deadly hostility existed between 
them ; Ascoli generally professing to fight Fermo in the name 
of Holy Church. Still Crivelli worked for both cities, little 
heeding the clash of arms. The chroniclers record with pious 
wonder any interval of tranquillity. Such an unwonted period 
of quiet set in in the year of Jubilee 1475, in which the Papal 
Legate, coming to assume the government of Ascoli, found the 
city all at peace. The next year, 1476, witnessed a decree of 
Pope Sixtus IV. concerning the feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, which was celebrated that year with peculiar pomp and 
festivity in the city of Ascoli. 

Possibly connected with this is the splendid altar-piece 
(No. 788) of the same year 1476, painted for the Dominicans of 
Ascoli. The central panel of the Madonna and Child is the 
simplest and sweetest thing that Crivelli ever painted. He 
shows us the Madonna watching over the slumber of her Divine 
Child who, bending forward upon His Mother’s knee, with one 
chubby hand has clutched a slender finger, while the other rests 
upon her arm. His Mother gazes with a rapt, appealing look 
upon us from the picture. O vos omnes qui transitis per viam. 
Instinctively Dante Rossetti’s lines arise in the mind as our eyes 
meet that gaze: 


Ah! knewest thou of the end, when first 
That Babe was on thy bosom nursed ? 
Or when He tottered round thy knee 
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Did thy great sorrow dawn on thee? 
And through His boyhood, year by year 
Eating with Him the Passover ; 

Didst thou discern confusedly 

That holier sacrament, when He 

The bitter cup about to quaff, 

Should break the bread and eat thereof? 


At least it completely refutes the remark that Messrs, Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle make concerning Crivelli, “ He sometimes tried 
to be graceful, but rarely succeeded in the attempt; for what 
to him seemed grace was mere affectation.” Here, indeed, 
there is ‘a grace and a pathos more Umbrian than Venetian in 
character. The saints in the other compartments show us again 
how far Crivelli has carried us from the feeling and manner of 
Venice ; at first sight some of them seem almost to border upon 
caricature, but in reality, however quaintly it found expression, 
Crivelli had deeper and more solemn thoughts of the saints than 
had most of his Venetian contemporaries. The finest of these 
single figures is certainly St. Dominic—an admirable character- 
study of a Christian philosopher and theologian, worn with 
profound meditation and immersed in deep thought, every line 
in the picture showing him indeed one who 


Per sapienza in terra fue 
Di cherubica luce uno splendore. 


Less divine, perhaps, than Fra Angelico’s vision of his holy 
Father and Patriarch kneeling at the foot of the Cross, it is still 
a highly original and most admirable rendering of this holy 
athlete of Christian faith; for we see in Crivelli’s work what 
could find no place in Angelico’s, the sterner side of St. Dominic’s 
character which made Dante describe him: 


Benigno ai suoi ed ai nemici crudo.! 


A great day was now at hand for our pugnacious and 
devout little Ascoli, and Crivelli’s acknowledged masterpiece, 
The Annunciation (No. 739), should be connected with it—for 
this is probably the explanation of the mysterious inscription, 
Libertas Ecclesiastica. The Pope, Sixtus IV., in 1482, granted 
to the Senate and commune of Ascoli the liberty of a republic 
cum mero et misto tmperio et cum potestate gladit, under the 
conditions of doing nothing repugnant to the constitutions of 
the Marca, and of paying an annual tribute to the Papal 


1 Paradiso, canto xii. 
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treasury. For twenty years, till 1502, Ascoli governed itself 
as a democratic republic dependent upon the Holy See! This 
is obviously the ecclesiastical liberty referred to in the inscrip- 
tion of Crivelli’s picture. The Bull of Pope Sixtus was dated 
July 19th, 1482, but the news of the satisfactory conclusion of 
the affair had reached Ascoli on the feast of the*Annunciation, 
which day was henceforth treated as the birthday of their 
liberty, and commemorated by a solemn annual procession. *?!3:2 

The picture is dated 1486, and, besides the Lzdertas 
Ecclesiastica, it is adorned with three coats of arms: those of 
the city of Ascoli, of the Bishop of the diocese, and of the 
reigning Pontiff, Innocent VIII. The appointment of Prospero 
Caffarelli to the see of Ascoli, in the summer of 1464, had been 
one of the last acts of Pius II.; he held the bishopric for more 
than thirty-six years, and was a man of considerable power and 
influence in his day. In 1486, Pope Innocent was on good 
terms with Ascoli. There had been vigorous fighting with 
Fermo, as usual, and the year before Ascoli had helped the 
Papal Legate against that latter city, for which they had 
received the thanks of the Pope. Doubtless the arms of Pope 
Innocent recall this fact; but soon these quarrels with Fermo 
were to establish less friendly relations with the Papacy, and 
lead to a mark of favour to the city from a rival potentate, 
which got Carlo Crivelli his knighthood. I will return presently 
to this Annunciation, for it is a perfect summary of Carlo’s 
best qualities, a treasure-house of all the quaint and lovely 
things of his art. 

The next picture that claims our attention is No. 668, “The 
Beato Ferretti.” It is signed but not dated, “Opus Karoli 
Crivelli Veneti.” Since mz/es is not added, it is earlier than 
1490, and, for reasons’ which will presently appear, we may, I 
think, assign it with some degree of probability to the year 
1489. A Franciscan monk is kneeling in a wood before an 
apparition of the Madonna and Child surrounded by cherubs. 
The picture, like that of the Annunciation, is an open-air scene, 
rare in Crivelli’s art. We have the repose and glory of the 
sky around and above, so are spared his monotonous gold 
background. Ducks paddle in the pond and a festoon of fruit 
crowns the piece. The convent rises near at hand, to which 
another friar passes through the wood, and on the road beyond 
that leads to a village, men and women move to and fro. A 

1 Sageto delle cose Ascolane da un abate Ascolano, Teramo, 1766. 
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fair Italian scene of wood and dale is here, with a glimpse of 
the sea and hills of Ancona’s bay beyond. 

Gabriele Ferretti was of a noble house of Ancona. At an 
early age he entered the Order of St. Francis, and became 
successively Guardian of the convent of Ancona, and then 
Provincial. He was noted especially for his devotion to the 
Mother of God. His life reads like a latter-day page of the 
Fiorettt di San Francesco, in it we meet the same dove-like 
simplicity, with the same heroic works of charity and miracles, 
the like fervours of Divine love. We read too of the same half 
comical little penances and humiliations, the same child-like 
novices in their innocence and their trivial transgressions. The 
legend recorded in this painting of Crivelli’s is thus related by 
the Beato Gabriele’s biographer :! 


Non di rado gli compariva la stessa Beatissima Vergine, e deponendo 
nelle de lui braccia il suo Figliuolo Gest: glielo lasciava per lungo 
tempo vagheggiare ed accarezzare con tenerissimi amplessi. Teatro 
maraviglioso di tanto sublimi apparizioni era per lo pit una folta selva 
di molti e ben alti cipressi contigua al convento di Ancona. Qui era 
solito Gabriele passare le notti intere in devote e sante contemplazioni 
con quella maggior quiete di spirito che nelle sue continue gravi 
occupazioni conceduta non gli era nel decorso della giornata. 


This convent of Ancona was one of the most famous and 
venerated sanctuaries of the Franciscan Order, and had been 
founded by St: Francis himself when on his way to preach 
to the Soldan. Neither the National Gallery Catalogue nor 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle tell the history of this picture, 
but it seems to have originally belonged to the great monastery 
of Ancona, for Gabriele’s biographer whom I have just quoted 
describes it as having been there in his time, placed over the 
tomb of the Beato. Gabriele Ferretti died in 1456, a few 
years before Crivelli settled in the Marca d’Ancona, and his 
biographer supposes the picture to have been painted shortly 
after, which would make it one of the painter’s earliest works. 
I should, however, refer it to the year 1489, coming therefore 
in the chronological series of Crivellis works between the 
Annunciation and the picture next to be considered. The 
Saint had been buried, according to his own desire, without any 
monument, simply at the door of the convent church, but in 

1 Ferretti, V.M.: Compendio della vita del Beato Gabriele Ferretti, minore 


asseruinte, Roma, 1753. The story of the bun sent to S. Giacomo della Marca is 
almost worthy of Frate Ginepro himself. 
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the year 1489, by a brief of Innocent VIII., his body was 
translated to a noble sepulchre of marble, above which this 
picture hung at the time of the writing of this biography We 
may therefore safely conclude that in all probability this very 
interesting picture belongs to that year. 

Renewed hostilities with Fermo and discoveries of Roman 
antiquities, perpetual fighting more or less sanguinary, with 
occasional Papal interference to patch up a temporary truce, 
fill up the interval in the history of Ascoli between Crivelli’s 
Annunciation and the date of his next picture, No. 724, the 
“Madonna of the Swallow.” In 1490 the troubles with Fermo 
and increasing misunderstanding with the Papal authority, came 
to a head. The Democratic Republic of Ascoli appealed to 
King Ferdinand of Naples for aid, and prepared to resist the 
Pope’s Legate by force of arms. We all remember that 
delightful revolution against the Papal authority immortalized 
in A Soul’s Tragedy, when the good citizens of Faenza, who 
“are governed by Ravenna which is governed by Rome,” rose 
up and turned out their Provost, and how the insurrection was 
promptly quelled by the amiable chatty old Legate who had 
“seen three-and-twenty leaders of revolts,” and laughs gently 
to himself as he thinks of them : 


And quietly into the town by the Ravenna road comes on muleback 
a portly personage, Ogniben by name, with the quality of Pontifical 
Legate, trots briskly through the streets humming a cur /remuere gentes, 
and makes directly for the Provost’s palace. . . . “And now, my 
revolters and good friends, what do you want? ... I take on myself 
to come and try appease the disorderliness, before Rome, hearing of it, 
resort to another method; ’tis I come, and not another, from a certain 
love I confess to, of composing differences. ...I come not for 
vengeance therefore, but from pure curiosity to hear what you will do 
next.” And thus he ran on, on, easily and volubly, till he seemed to 
arrive quite naturally at the praise of law, order, and paternal govern- 
ment by somebody from rather a distance. 


The Papal Legate in the present case was as wise as the one 
in Robert Browning’s play. When King Ferdinand sent his 
soldiers, the Legate sent a pleasant gentleman of Ancona as 
delegate to Ascoli, who played the part of Browning’s Ogniben. 
The republicans of Ascoli were so delighted with the conduct 
and manner of this charming person, that they readily consented 
to do everything that he wanted ; the fortress, concerning which 
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the dispute had arisen, was given into his hands; the Neapolitan 
general was sent away with thanks and rich presents, and 
ambassadors were despatched to the King to express the 
gratitude of the city. cco, guanto facile ¢ regolare Ascoli con 
le amorevolezze, remarks the patriotic chronicler. So it all 
ended agreeably, and every one was pleased—citizens, Pope, 
and King alike, and most of all, our good Carlo Crivelli, who 
was knighted by the King on this occasion. His Majesty, 
observing the devotion and fidelity of the city, so the brief 
runs, and the excellent qualities of the said Charles, takes him 
into his service and dubs him knight.?, From this time the 
painter in his signature on all his pictures adds m7/es or, finally, 
Eques Laureatus. 

“Our Lady of the Swallow,” the picture in the National 
Gallery, signed in this new style but not dated, is perhaps the 
first painted by Crivelli after the stupendous event. It is an 
altar-piece with a predella of several small pictures, in a very 
gorgeous frame. The chief compartment is not perhaps an 
altogether satisfactory specimen of Crivelli’s art. The minor 
details—the fruit and flowers, pillars and cloth of gold—are as 
brilliant as ever, and a swallow is twittering away charmingly 
perched on the top of the throne ; but the Madonna and Child 
have not the beauty and expression of that earlier work which 
hangs next to it. St. Jerome and St. Sebastian wait attendance 
on their Queen. St. Sebastian stands directly over the artist’s 
signature, “Carolus Crivellus Venetus miles Pincsit,” and is 
clearly intended to represent the painter’s own attitude, as mz/es. 
For Crivelli has not represented him in the more traditional 
way, but as a richly-attired knight, with the golden chain of 
some order around his neck, holding, indeed, the arrow in 
one hand, but with the other grasping the hilt of his sword. 
His face, with the long nose and almond-shaped eyes, may be 
noted as distinctly one of Crivelli’s less pleasing types. 

The predella with its four smaller scenes gives us a new and 
high idea of the artist’s capabilities. From it one could well 
imagine that, had Crivelli undertaken such a work as that of 
Carpaccio in his paintings at San Giorgio degli Schiavoni 
or the St. Ursula series in the Venetian Academy, the result 
would have been eminently successful and attractive. The 


1 Sagegio delle cose Ascolane da un abate Ascolano. 
2 Ricci, Memorie storiche delle arti e degli artisté della Marca di Ancona. 
3 Crowe and Cavalcaselle, History of Painting in Northern Italy, vol. i. 
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brawny naked forms of the archers in the Martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian are powerfully rendered, and in the scene of 
St. Jerome in the wilderness the motive of the evil spirit in the 
form of a winged monster slinking away from the sight of the 
crucifix is remarkably fine; nor is the spirited combat of 
St. George with the Dragon the least admirable among Crivelli’s 
rather numerous renderings of this favourite subject. 

Apparently our newly-created knight soon recovered from 
this martial fervour, for in the next picture of 1491 (No. 807, 
Madonna and Child enthroned, with St. Francis and St. Sebastian 
and kneeling donatrix) we see the traditional nude and transfixed 
St. Sebastian. There is less exaggeration in this picture than 
in many of Crivelli’s, and there is a strange languid dreamy 
beauty about the head of St. Sebastian which is certainly 
unusual in the painter’s works. Crivelli’s love of flowers too 
seems to have increased in his later years, and there are some 
here painted from nature with exquisite care and fidelity, placed 
in vessels on either side of Mary’s throne. 

Last in date of the pictures in the National Gallery comes 
the altar-piece from San Francesco at Rimini (No. 906), which 
the gallery catalogue cails “The Madonna in Ecstasy,” but 
which is obviously intended to signify the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception. Though colder in colour and less 
rich in detail than other works of Crivelli, there is an almost 
complete absence of exaggeration and affectation which renders 
it impressive among his works. Dated 1492, it is thus one of 
the painter’s very latest pictures, his Coronation of the Madonna 
in the Brera of 1493 being probably the last of all. The 
inscription on the scroll that the angels bear indicates the 
subject, Ut zu mente Det ab initio concepta fut, ita et facta sum. 
This is one of the earliest representations which I am acquainted 
with in Italian art of this mystery, the cult of which seems to 
have been a favourite one in the Marches of Ancona and its 
neighbourhood. Most beautiful are the flowers which the 
painter’s loving hand has placed in the majolica and glass on 
either side of the Madonna, lilies and roses and carnations. 
The carnation was employed as a signature by Vittorio Crivelli, 
Carlo’s kinsman and imitator, and its introduction into this 
picture may very possibly indicate that the lesser master had 
some share in the execution. A picture of the Immaculate 
Conception, signed in this way by a carnation, is recorded to 
have been painted by Vittorio in 1484, for a church of the 
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Franciscans at Fallerone, to avert the plague which was then 
raging. 

Still we return again to the Annunciation, for that is Carlo 
Crivelli’s masterpiece in which all his best qualities are seen in 
perfection, a summary of all that he could do in art, a collection 
of the things of beauty that he saw and loved best. It is 
perhaps only in this picture that Crivelli has given us a work 
that can rank among the choicest products of Italian painting. 
As far as the religious aspect is concerned, no quainter repre- 
sentation of the sacred scene could well be imagined. The 
martyr St. Emidius, first Bishop of Ascoli and patron of the 
city, carrying in his hand a model of this Free Ecclesiastical 
Republic with its ramparts and churches and towers, is kneeling 
beneath the Blessed Virgin’s window in friendly conversation 
with the gorgeously attired winged archangel, who bears the 
lily to a sweet golden-haired maiden of Ascoli, meekly kneeling 
at her prayers in the daintiest of dainty little bed-chambers. 
The girlish figure of Mary is as fair and graceful as in any 
Umbrian or Florentine representation of the subject. Through 
an opening in the wall the ray of Divine light streams in upon 
her, and in its beams the dove hovers over her head. 

But it is the background and the details of the picture that 
are so irresistibly fascinating. The whole is a perfect idyll of 
a sacred fairyland, into which the bright pure colours and rich 
fancy’of the painter have transformed the ordinary sights and 
circumstances of an Italian town. The houses and the street, 
together with the grave citizens of “Ascoli themselves, do all alike 


Suffer a sea-change 
Into something rare and strange. 


A moment in their daily life has been arrested and converted 
by a touch of the alchemist’s stone into the pure golden world 
of romance. In that golden light we see for an instant the 
dark-haired, red-robed merchant on the steps, in conference with 
the two friars of St. Francis, while his little child peeps round 
the corner, the grave lawyer pacing the street and dreaming of 
the subtle complications that may arise from the establishment 
of this new Libertas Ecclesiastica and the profits that may accrue 
to himself thereby, the priest suspending the reading of his 
Breviary on the terrace to peruse the letter just brought him, 
and the youths and maidens before that enclosed garden in the 


1 Ricci, JZemorie storiche. 
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background. Here is truly an unheard pastoral of the middle 
ages given us in this picture just as the Grecian Urn expressed 
to Keats: 

A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme 


Of deities or mortals or of both 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady. 


And above, the peacock suns his splendour and doves fly or 
perch and coo. The peacock and the doves have been trans- 
formed to birds of paradise, but this isa less hard task. Birds 
are more readily susceptible of such an idealizing process than 
a man’s fellow-citizens. To effect this change for our friends 
and acquaintance needs indeed a veritable Thaumaturgus, or at 
least a very great artist! 

EDMUND G. GARDNER. 











St. Gerard of Gallinaro. 


————_—— 


ONE August afternoon in 1894, the writer found himself, with 
two companions, climbing the steep hill which leads to the 
picturesque little town of Gallinaro. It was the eve of the 
feast of St.Gerard, whom the people of this place honour 
with reason as their heavenly protector and patron. As he 
approached, louder and louder sounded the voices, the cries, the 
hymns of a great crowd, for all Gallinaro was en /éte, and 
multitudes were flocking from all sides to join in one of the 
most popular pilgrimages of this most pilgrimage-loving 
country. 

But where is Gallinaro, and who was St.Gerard? The 
second question it will be the object of these pages, as far 
as is possible, to answer ; the first is more easily disposed of. 

Gallinaro lies on a spur of the Abruzzi Apennines, in the 
midst of the fair province known to the Romans as Campania 
Felix, and in our days as the Terra di Lavoro. Its immediate 
neighbourhood is known as the Val di Comino, from the ancient 
town of Cominum, one of the strongholds of Latium, which 
was situated hard by. Nowadays Cominum has entirely dis- 
appeared, and the nearest town of any importance is the ancient 
and renowned, but little known, city of Atina, which boasts an 
ancient episcopal see claiming to have been founded by St. Peter 
himself. Atina is about four miles distant, and from Atina a 
drive of some two hours and a half will bring us to the station 
of Cassino, on the line from Rome to Naples. So much for 
the situation of the spot which has been rendered for ever 
illustrious by the miracles, the death, and the relics of the great 
thaumaturgus St. Gerard. 

And who was St.Gerard? It must be confessed that our 
notions on this important matter were confused enough. We 
had gleaned only one most satisfactory particular, but that alone 
was sufficient to draw us to this far-off village. St. Gerard was, 
we were assured, an Englishman. Some told us he was a 
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Benedictine lay-brother, others a hermit, others a Crusader, 
but all agreed that he was an Englishman, and that he worked 
innumerable miracles every year. 

Our coachman had added some picturesque details. “Yes! 
per Bacco, it is a wonderful Saint, signori. You will see the 
people being healed before his image in the church. But not 
till the Scannesi come, he does nothing till they arrive. The 
Scannesi always come about three o'clock, and then there zs a 
scene! Mamma mia! you should hear them shout at the 
Saint! They abuse him, they insult him, signori; and then he 
turns pallid! But it is only then that he begins to work the 
miracles.” “But who are the Scannesi?” “They are his 
fellow-countrymen, signori, and he left them to come to 
Gallinaro.” “But St.Gerard was English?” “Yes, he was 
English; but he stayed at Scanno in the Abruzzi, miles off 
yonder in the mountains. The people thought he would leave 
them his sacred relics, but he came on here to Gallinaro; so 
they come every year and reproach him. And in return he 
heals the sick, and the lame, and the blind, and the dumb. 
But last year he did nothing, for the people did not deserve 
it.” 

With our interest still further excited by these extraordinary 
details, we pushed on our way. At last we reached the top of 
the steep mountain-path, and emerged into the village street, 
when a really striking scene burst on our gaze. Gallinaro is 
built on the crest of a long, narrow hill, and we had arrived at 
a point about half way between the two extremities of this 
summit. On our right was the village, most picturesque, the 
houses, black with age, clustering round the ancient fortress, 
now converted into a church; to the left, some quarter of a 
mile outside the village proper, rose the tall campanile of the 
Church of St. Gerard. The road that connects the two churches 
was turned for the nonce into a fair, and was lined with booths ; 
between their ranks pressed and surged a dense crowd of 
peasants in the picturesque costumes of the Abruzzi. Our steps 
were naturally directed first to the Church of St. Gerard. 
“Oh, it is no good going there yet, the Scannesi have just 
come, and there is too much confusion!” said some one. But 
that was exactly what we wanted to see, these mysterious 
Scannesi. So we pushed our way through the crowd, but, alas! 
just as we reached the door the Scannesi were coming out. 
Their appearance only excited our curiosity more; grave and 
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austere in aspect, with their quaint garb, black from head to 
foot, with a tall, black staff, surmounted by a black disk bearing 
a painted monstrance ; they seemed still in mourning for their 
lost Saint. And, indeed, I believe our coachman had grossly 
exaggerated when he talked of insults and of blasphemies; these 
deeply religious people only lament and reproach their dear 
Saint for leaving them ; if, however, he is slow to grant the 
graces demanded, they do use the familiarity which their ancient 
connection is supposed to warrant, and reproach him for his 
tardiness, protest they will never come to visit him again, ask 
him if he wishes them to have had their long walk, all night 
and half the day, for nothing, and cry shame on him for his 
hardness of heart. All this is extraordinary enough it must be 
admitted, but this sort of familiarity with the saints is deeply 
engraved in the customs of the people of Southern Italy. 

At last we pushed our way into the church, which was 
crowded with people, mostly standing in the nave, but many 
sitting on the floor of the aisles. It is a fine church, recently 
restored, and admirably adapted for a pilgrimage, as it has 
several doors on every side except the east. I got first up to 
the altar, before reaching which I had to step over or between 
a pitiful little group of sick children laid on the steps before the 
Saint. The noise in the church passed belief. Over the altar 
was the miraculous image of the Saint, dressed as a pilgrim in 
a fine robe of blue cloth, which, I was told, came from London. 
The cockle-shells that adorned the cape on his shoulders and 
the pilgrim’s staff in his hand were of silver. The statue was 
protected by glass, and the altar was entirely bare and divested 
of furniture, except that the crucifix was laid upon the mensa. 
Two men on either side, armed with long poles, were busy 
taking the various articles of devotion offered by the pilgrims 
and touching with them the sacred image, or rather the glass 
that covered the niche. . 

If the Saint had grown pale at the reproaches of the 
Scannesi, he had quickly returned to his usual rather high 
colour; but, alas! up to this moment we gathered that no 
miracle had been worked. 

The mothers and fathers of the sick children kept up a 
continual cry of Grasta S.Gerardo! One poor woman especially, 
with her eyes red with tears, literally screamed in the most 
ear-piercing tones. She had a little boy about seven years 
old who had fallen down and injured his arm. The joint had 
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grown quite stiff, and he could no longer move or bend it. 
Poor little fellow! he stood quite impassively through it all. 
The mother put a penny into his hand, and raised up the poor 
stiff arm so that he might lay the coin on the altar itself, and 
so touch the Saint’s heart. 

A father was holding up his baby high over his head, and 
praying aloud in a very agony of supplication. It was all so 
strange, but intensely touching, and I knelt down and prayed 
with them as I have seldom prayed. Their faith was so 
extraordinarily vivid, one felt in another world. I told them 
I was English, from the country of St. Gerard, whereat there was 
great excitement. A man in the crowd begged me to say 
a litany, so I knelt down on the altar-step and began the 
Litany of Loreto. Instantly there was a hush, the whole crowd 
knelt, and responded to each petition. It was wonderful to 
hear the great roar of supplication go up to Heaven, from 
worshippers filled with such an intense, vivid faith, the prayer 
seemed almost an assault on that kingdom, which “the violent 
take by force.” After the litany a woman gave me some 
coppers, which she evidently wished me to keep as a reward,, 
but I naturally handed them on to the Saint. I entreated the 
people before leaving to pray for the conversion of England, 
St. Gerard’s country. 

We then made our way through the densely crowded streets 
to the mother-church of Gallinaro, the Church of St. John, 
which occupies a commanding position on the highest point 
of the hill and at the other extremity of the village. The 
beggars with their hideous sores, the procession of pilgrims, the 
booths with their pictures of St. Gerard, their beads and crosses, 
all were as usual at a pilgrimage in this country. The church 
is really beautiful, a good early Renaissance building, approached 
by a fine wide flight of steps, which remind one a little of those 
of the Ara Cceli at Rome, though these are less than half as 
high. These steps were converted by the pious pilgrims into 
a veritable Scala Sancta. They were crowded by contadint 
making the long ascent on their knees, many of them bearing 
large armfuls of odoriferous plants to be offered in the church 
in St.Gerard’s honour. The church too was filled with people 
on their knees. But here there was a complete contrast to the 
scene in St. Gerard’s. The people here were quiet, not a sound 
was heard but the clink of rosary beads, as the archpriest in 
surplice and stole exposed for veneration the arm of St. Gerard 
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in its silver case. We were kindly allowed by this venerable 
ecclesiastic to inspect closely the relics of St.Gerard and his 
companions, St. Peter and St. Stephen, which are preserved in 
this church and not in that of St.Gerard. The bones, which 
are nearly complete, are arranged in glass-covered niches above 
the high altar. We had to mount a ladder in order to see them 
properly, as they are very high up. After venerating them we 
were permitted to kiss the silver arm containing the arm-bones 
of St. Gerard, a valuable reliquary of which more anon. 

The archpriest was delighted to welcome an Englishman, 
and his explanations of the history of St. Gerard, together with 
a printed life given us at the same time, excited our interest 
so much, that we determined to investigate as far as possible 
the history of this holy pilgrim and his companions. The 
results of what we have been able to gather together after much 
search, and after several visits to Gallinaro, are indeed but small, 
but such as they are we hope our readers may find them 
interesting. 


The Life of St. Gerard (which was given us by the other 
parish priest of the place, the venerable Abate Orlando, 
recently, alas! gone to his rest) was written in 1827 by an 
archpriest of Gallinaro, D. Giacomo Castrucci, and has been 
republished lately with the addition of a history of Gallinaro 
writtén by the Abate D. Loreto Apruzzese in 1826, and of 
a collection of documents referring to Gallinaro, collected by 
the same learned priest. There was, however, an earlier Life 
published at Naples in 1772 by D. Nicola de Angelis; but this 
we have been unable to consult. 

The legend given in the Life is briefly this: In the year 
586 of our era was born in the town of Silions in England 
(which, the author adds, is a town situated in the province of 
Kent, near the seaside), a child who was destined to be one of 
the earliest converts of St. Augustine, Apostle of England. The 
boy, with three of his companions, Ardwyne, Fulk, and Bernard, 
grew up in virtue and wisdom under the care of their Benedictine 
Apostles. In 628 they agreed together to make a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem to venerate the Holy Cross lately wrested from 
the hands of the infidel by the Emperor Heraclius. After 
a pious pilgrimage to the holy places, they found their way 
to Italy, and spent some years as hermits in the famous Grotto 
of the Archangel St. Michael on Monte Gargano. In 639, 
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however, by Divine revelation, they were told to leave their 
hermitage and to return home; so they set off again on their 
travels. They went by sea to Naples, thence to Capua, and 
after passing near Monte Cassino they turned aside to visit the 
body of St. Mark the Galilean, consecrated first Bishop of 
Atina by St. Peter himself. Near Atina, however, at the village 
of Gallinaro, St. Gerard fell ill, and after fifteen days’ illness he 
peacefully fell asleep amid the tears of his companions. They 
buried him outside the Church of St. Nicholas, and went on their 
way. St. Gerard died April 30, 639, at the age of fifty-two. His 
sorrowing companions had not long to wait before they too 
were called “home.” St. Bernard, who seems to have caught the 
fever from St. Gerard, died a few days later at the neighbouring 
town of Arpino, and was buried outside the town. St. Fulk and 
St. Ardwyne, who found a great pestilence raging in all the 
neighbourhood, devoted themselves to the care of the plague- 
stricken, and the former soon died of the fatal malady at 
Castroforoli, a high mountain village, close to Arpino, where the 
people of Aquino had fixed their lazzaretto on account of the 
hill air. 

St. Ardwyne had longer to wait, but after visiting the tombs 
of his three companions he betook himself to the neighbouring 
town of Ceprano, situated at a short distance from Arpino. 
Here he fell asleep in Christ in the hospital of the town, 
July 28, of the same year, and was buried in the Church of our 


Lady. Thus the four companions “returned home;” and 
their memory was quickly forgotten by men, though cherished 
by God. 


But in the year 665 a great plague devastating Italy, the 
attention of the people was drawn to the four Saints by various 
miracles worked at their tombs. They were successively 
translated from their obscure resting-places, and elevated to the 
honours of the altar. St. Bernard’s translation took place on 
October 14, St. Fulk’s on November 18, St. Ardwyne’s on 
December 16, and St. Gerard’s on December 27, of the same 
year. From that moment God has been pleased to honour 
them all, but especially St.Gerard, by repeated and glorious 
miracles. 

Such is the legend of St. Gerard, divested of the embroidery 
in which it is decked, or rather smothered, by the pious 
hagiographer. But is it to be accepted as historical? Alas! 
there is too much reason for supposing it to be pure romance. 
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We must try to justify this opinion. And first let us observe 
that there still exists an ancient legend of St. Gerard in the 
form of an Office for his feast; which is preserved in the 
sacristy of S. Giovanni at Gallinaro, and which has_ been 
printed by the Bollandists. (August 13.) From the writing 
of this manuscript (and we examined it most minutely), it 
appears to be twelfth century, or at least early thirteenth. It 
is, therefore, as we shall see, probably contemporary with the 
discovery of the body of St. Gerard. The Office consists of 
proper hymns, antiphons, lessons, and responsories, the nine 
lessons of Matins forming the legend of the Saint. 

The Bollandists have printed the lessons, the hymns for 
First Vespers and for Lauds (which latter is also appointed for 
Second Vespers), as well as the antiphon for Magnificat at 
First Vespers, and that at Second Vespers, which they wrongly 
call the antiphon for Benedictus at Lauds. The real antiphon 
for Benedictus begins Sanctissimi Confessoris Girardi. 

They print from copies of the Office sent them by Bishop 
Jerome Joannelli of Sora (+1624), and by Bishop Guzonio of 
the same see in 1683.1 

Now what does this legend tell us as to St.Gerard? It 
begins thus: TZertio anno postquam omnts spiritualis potentia, 
spiritu Det afflata, ad liberationem sanctt sepulchri sumpserat 
arma—that is to say, St.Gerard came to Gallinaro, being then 
a young man (ephebus), the third year after Christendom took 
up arms for the deliverance of the Holy Sepulchre—at the 
time, that is, of the first Crusade. Jerusalem was taken in 
1099, and the Bollandists therefore conjecture that St. Gerard 
died at Gallinaro about the year 1100. As to his country the 
Acts are explicit, they say he was Ex Avernensi? provincia ortus, 
that is to say, from Auvergne in France. So that on the two 
principal facts of his story these Acts are in complete 
contradiction with the popular legend, that he was an 
Englishman, and came to Gallinaro early in the seventh 
century. 

Nor do the Acts say a word as to St. Ardwyne, St. Fulk, 
or St. Bernard. On the contrary, they give St. Gerard two other 
companions: St. Stephen, who was his brother, and a friend, 
St. Peter. 


1 This volume of the Acta Sanctorum, Augusti, tom. ii., was printed in 1735. 
* The hymn at Matins says, A/wernensi? ; the antiphon of the First Nocturn, 
Avernensi ; the first lesson, Avveznensz, where the ¢ has been added by a later hand. 
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These names are known only (like St. Gerard’s own) by the 
revelation made by the Saint himself, to which we are about 
to refer. Briefly then the story given in the Acts is this. The 
young Gerard set out for the Holy Land, no doubt in one 
of the numerous companies of Crusaders, which passed through 
Italy at this time, but on his way was taken ill at Gallinaro. 
Here he was hospitably received by an inhabitant of the place, 
who showed him every kindness till his death, which occurred 
fifteen days later. He was buried just outside the town, near 
a church (which was the most ancient church of the place, the 
seat of the archpriest, and dedicated to St. Nicholas), and was 
soon forgotten by the people, except that certain persons seem 
to have come to pray once a year at his grave. 

Twenty-five years later a sick pilgrim from Jerusalem (local 
tradition says an Englishman) found his way to Gallinaro, and 
weary and ill, lay down to rest on the very tomb of the Saint. 
The Saint appeared to him in vision, declaring himself to be 
Gerard, and that his two companions Peter and Stephen were 
buried with him. (From this we gather that they died shortly 
after St. Gerard, probably from the same contagious fever.) 

The Saint held tightly between his hands the temples of 
the awe-struck pilgrim, and told him to reproach the people of 
Gallinaro for their negligence in spite of the graces they had 
received through his intercession. He does not wish to punish 
them, however, but as a sign that they are to give him fitting 
honour, he predicts the immediate cessation of a cattle-plague 
then raging. St.Gerard claims for his brother Stephen, and 
cuidam alit nomine Petro, a share in the cu/tus paid to him. 
The pilgrim slept again, and received yet another visit from 
the Saint, and when he rose in the morning he was cured of his 
fever. 

On entering the village he met a certain cleric, wconomus of 
the neighbouring church, and on his inquiry as to who lay 
buried in the spot where he had slept, was informed that three 
pilgrims who were on their way to Jerusalem, had recently died 
and been buried there. The cleric was ignorant of their names. 
The pilgrim then recounted his vision and his cure, to the great 
joy of all the people. At once other miracles were granted, 
and we have a curious story of a fever-stricken man who went 
with his mother to ask the Saint’s help. St. Gerard appeared, 
but refused to cure him till his mother left: Recedat hinc procul, 
guoniam absque illius adminiculo divina juvamina promereberis. 
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He then held his temples between his hands as he did to the 
other pilgrim, and thus cured him. 

The principal cures it may be noted are those of fever, and 
it is to this disease that St. Gerard refers in his first revelation of 
himself, as already having worked many cures in Gallinaro; 
all this makes it seem probable that he died himself of this 
common Italian scourge. 

After the truth of the miracles had been sworn to on the 
book of the Holy Gospels before the archpriest of St. Nicholas, 
the people of Gallinaro went in procession with lights and 
incense to the tomb. They sang Ze Deum, and carried with 
them boards to cover the sepulchre, even the soldiers (the Acts 
note) assisted in this pious work. Then they determined to 
inform the Bishop of the glad tidings, and so they sent a 
deputation to the venerable man Roffridus, Bishop of Sora, 
and lay before him all particulars. The Bishop commanded 
a church to be built over the sacred tomb, and this was at once 
proceeded with. The new church was consecrated by the 
Bishop with great pomp, and other miracles followed. 

One is the cure of a_ boy afflicted with a “vehement 
phrenesy,” who came from Pesclum ad Serulam, the modern 
Pescasseroli in the Abruzzi. Another was that of a dying man 
at Gallinaro, who sent for the priest to hear his confession, who, 
“as ts the custom, called another priest, his companion, and they 
absolved him from the chains of his sins on the Lord’s day.” 
(This strange custom is new even to the Bollandists: can any one 
give any explanation of it?) The man after this double 
absolution, was cured by St. Gerard. 

Here the Acts abruptly cease. It will thus be seen that 
the legend of St. Gerard is two-fold, and that there is nothing 
in these Acts (which the Bollandists consider undoubtedly 
authentic) that corresponds with the printed Life of which we 
have given a résumé. 

But before we attempt to trace the growth of this legend, 
we must first discuss a difficulty which arises from these very 
Acts. As we have said, they fix the coming of St. Gerard to 
Gallinaro about the year 1100. Twenty-five years after, the 
revelation made to the pilgrim brought about the building 
of a church over his tomb, and the public cudtus of the Saint 
began. But why is this attributed to Roffridus, Bishop of 
Sora? Gallinaro was in the diocese of Atina, and this diocese 
was not finally suppressed, and its parishes divided among the 
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adjacent dioceses of Sora, Aquino, and Monte Cassino, till the 
time of Eugenius III., ze, about 1150. At least so Ughelli 
thinks, though it is true the last record of any Bishop of Atina 
that we have, is of the year 1129. Are we then to place 
St. Gerard’s death some years later? It is hardly possible, for 
Roffridus became Bishop of Sora in 1073 (we find him that 
year at the consecration of the Basilica of St. Martin, at Monte 
Cassino, and we know it was the first year of his episcopate), 
and he could hardly have been Bishop much more than fifty 
years. Another difficulty is that, in 1110, we find a certain 
Goffridus Bishop of Sora. Ughelli? thinks him to be a different 
person because of the length of time elapsed, but the Acts of 
St. Gerard seem to show it was the same “venerable man.” 
The truth seems to be that Atina was at this time in a half 
ruined state, having been ravaged more than once by the 
various armies that contested for the possession of the kingdom 
of Naples, and the Bishops no longer lived in their city. They 
seem to have deserted their diocese altogether (the last Bishop 
known is found at Naples in 1129), and the faithful were forced 
to make use of the ministrations of the Bishops of the dioceses 
around. Thus before the see was suppressed, the diocese was 
practically broken up, and the division of parishes made at the 
suppression was merely a consecration of long-existing arrange- 
ments. It is true the writer of the printed Life asserts that 
a document in the episcopal archives of Sora, declares the 
Church of St. Gerard to have been consecrated in 1090, which, 
if true, would put St. Gerard’s death as far back as 1065, but 
this writer is so habitually inaccurate, that we suspect his sole 
reason for saying this, is that Roffridus is mentioned in a 
contemporary chronicle as being Bishop of Sora at this date. 
The same writer asserts positively that St. Ardwyne, St. Bernard, 
St. Fulke, and St. Gerard, all received the public honours of the 
Church, by the “elevation” of their relics, in the year 665, but 
he gives no authority for saying so, and we believe he has 
fixed this date by reckoning twenty-five years from the year 
which he has quite arbitrarily fixed as that of St. Gerard's death. 
But this is enough, and perhaps more than enough, on this 
point. A more interesting one remains to be cleared up. 


ESTEBAN. 


1 See Ztalia Sacra, vol. vi. 
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EVER since Sir Walter Scott cast the halo of poetry and 
romance. over the lowlands and borderlands of Scotland, 
the Lothians have been a central point of attraction for the 
enterprising tourist in search of beautiful scenery or of 
picturesque ruins, valued chiefly because of their historical 
associations. Among such spots quite capable of holding their 
own without any adventitious aid stand the ruins of Roslin 
Castle and chapel, in close proximity to each other, the beauty 
of the scenery which frames them in being singularly enhanced 
by its unexpectedness. The many windings of the North and 
South Esk, in the former of which these ruins stand, pass along 
deep and richly wooded ravines cut through widespread table- 
land, and altogether escape the eye at any distance off. To 
compare small things with great, they are like miniature 
American cafions, though very much ex fetite, which are 
suddenly come-upon intersecting bare and level tracts. It is 
perhaps more in a moral sense than with strict verbal accuracy 
that we can call either the castle or the chapel simply ruins, 
an attenuated portion of the former being still inhabited, while 
the latter has been so far rehabilitated from its ruined state 
as to be restored to modern use, although unhappily not that 
of the Catholic Church. 

No tourist who has travelled as far as Edinburgh will be 
long in finding out that Craigmillar Castle and Hawthornden, 
the romantic seat of the Drummonds, with its heirloom of 
ancient Scotch poesy, lie on the side of Edinburgh that points 
to Abbotsford, whence came the inspiration which helps to 
make them famous still. The house of Hawthornden is perched 
like an eagle’s nest on the very verge of a crag jutting out from 
the steep sides of a ravine thick set with trees, and from its 


1 Chiefly taken from ‘* Records of the Scandinavian and Norman Earls of Orkney, 
Strathern, and Caithness,” left in manuscript by the late James Augustus Sinclair, 
sixteenth Earl of Caithness. 
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vantage-coign commands to right and left a fine view of the 
Esk as it brawls along its bed of rock and shingle deep down 
below. The rich variety and beauty of the scene may well 
tempt the feet of the visitor to explore further up the river's 
course in front, and he has not to follow long the rugged path 
that skirts the stream before he comes upon the site of the fine 
old Castle of Roslin, frowning high above his head. Though it 
bears now but little sign of its original proportions, what remains 
gives proof of great solidity and strength, and still retains all 
that charm and attractiveness of situation which gave it highest 
favour, above his many other castles, in the eyes of its owner 
and builder, William St. Clair, third Earl of Orkney, first Earl 
of Caithness, and Lord High Chancellor of Scotland, at that 
time one of the richest and most powerful noblemen in the 
country. 

The name St. Clair does not owe its origin to that of the 
well-known holy virgin, St. Clare, but rather to that of a Norman 
Saint, who gave his name to, or received it from, a small town 
in France. We read that in the year 911, Charles the Simple, 
King of France, repaired to St. Clair-sur-Epte, to conclude a 
treaty with his Norman vassal, Rollo, in the Castle of St. Clair. 
At the date of one hundred and fifty years after this, the lord 
of St. Clair was Walderne, who had married Helena, daughter of 
Richard, the third Duke of Normandy. St. Clair is an arron- 
dissement of St. Lo, and the remains of its old baronial castle 
are still visible. William de St. Clair endowed the Abbey of 
Savigny under Henry I., and in 1139 the Priory of Villars- 
Frossard was founded by a knight of the same name.! 

If we trace the earliest connection of the St. Clairs, or 
Sinclairs, with Roslin, we shall learn more about its castle. 
The first of the family who settled in Scotland came to the 
country in all probability with Earl David, Prince of Cambria, 
and received from him some lands in Lothian. This William de 
St. Clair is said to have had a charter of the lands of Roslin 
from that King in 1125, and Douglas tells us that he married a 
daughter of the Earl of March. His son obtained a confirma- 
tion of the same lands from King William the Lyon in 1180, 
and the charter of Newbottle mentions a donation from him of 
one mark sterling yearly to the monastery. His grandson, 
another Sir William, having captured a prisoner in the Battle of 

1 Thing’s Morman Conquest, bk. ii.; Nisbet’s Heraldry, Appendix, p. 1713 
Duncan’s Dukes of Normandy, p. 386. 
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Roslin in 1302, was recommended by him in return for his good 
entertainment, to build a new castle upon the rock where it now 
stands, seeing that the former one was not strong enough. This 
counsel, as the Abbé Augustin Hay! writes, “he embraced, and 
builded the wall tower, with other buildings, and there he dwelt.” 
The site was a narrow high ridge of rock surrounded on three 
sides by low, flat ground bounded by the River Esk, and on the 
fourth protected by a trench and drawbridge. Here Sir William 
commenced that erection, the picturesque ruins of which exist 
to the present day, and which was largely added to by sub- 
sequent barons, as we shall see. This Sir William was the father 
of William, Bishop of Dunkeld from 1311 to 1337, who was 
buried in the choir of the Cathedral which he had himself built. 
Of the handsome marble monument with an alabaster statue 
erected to his memory, nothing but the latter in a mutilated 
condition is now left. 

The family Christian name of William descended to the 
Bishop’s nephew, the knight of whom the flat stone on the 
floor of Roslin chapel, shown to all visitors, is supposed to have 
been commemorative. It represents him in armour with his 
hands folded in devotion, while at his feet lies an animal intended 
for a hound, or for the white deer, with respect to which there 
is an idle legend describing Sir William as staking his life 
for the fleetness of his dogs, against the lands of Pentland 
Muir. This knight married Isabella, daughter of Malise, Earl of 
Strathern and Orkney, about the year 1335, and in the person of 
his son, added the earldom of*Orkney to that of Caithness. 
His tombstone was found in an old burying-ground near the 
castle. 

From the few notices and traditions we have given, out of 
many others, it may be gathered that a castle must have existed 
in the neighbourhood of the present one as early as the twelfth 
century ; but there are no remains of the old building left, and 
its site is uncertain. One spot pointed out lies on the south 
bank of the Esk, opposite the present castle, but some of the 
old people about state that they have heard the ancient castle 
stood near the collegiate church, now called Roslin chapel. It is 
probable that the earlier part of the present structure was the 


1 Richard Augustin Hay, Canon of St. Genevieve and Prior of St. Piermont, was 
connected with the family when at Roslin, and left behind him a history of it in MS., 
bearing date 1700. This Genealogy and the Chartulary of Roslin were published 
in 1835, but so few copies were printed that the work has become very scarce and 
difficult to be met with, 
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work of the first years of the fourteenth century, and consisted 
of the south-east tower, known as the Lamp Tower, together 
with some adjacent buildings. According to Canon Hay, 
Henry, the second Earl of Orkney, who by marrying the Lady 
Egidia Douglas had brought into his family the lordship of 
Nithsdale and title of Lord of the Marches, together with the 
Charter of the barony of Herbertshire, “builded the great 
donjon or keep and the walls thereabout, together with parks 
for red and fallow deer.” This is the south-west corner tower, 
sometimes called the Clock, sometimes the Bell Tower. The 
walls of this building are nine feet thick, and the ground floor 
was covered by a semi-circular arch of solid masonry, a portion 
of which still remains. 

Henry’s son, Earl William, who was the third and last to 
hold the title of Orkney, made important additions to the whole 
castle, which are thus described by Father Augustin Hay: 
“He builded the church walls of Roslin, having rounds with 
fair chambers and galleries thereon. He builded also the fore- 
work that looks to the north-east ; he then builded the bridge 
under the castle and sundry office houses, forming the only 
approach to the castle in early times. On the south-east side 
thereof over against the chapel wall he made plain the rock on 
which the castle is builded for the more strength thereof.” This 
portion of the castle is easily recognized from the elevations 
being built in polished stone, and nearly the whole of the north- 
west outside walls with the “rounds” still remains. From the 
mention of the “church walls” by Father Hay it would appear 
that there must have been a chapel within the castle at this 
time. ‘The additions made to the building,’ says Mr. Kerr, 
“exhibit many French features, such as the galleries with the 
projecting chambers and turrets, forming a communication 
round the top, and occasionally connecting the flat roof with 
the towers or higher parts of the structure. This is accounted 
for by the fact that Sir William St.Clair and his lady (Elizabeth, 
daughter of Archibald, Earl of Douglas) resided for some time 
in France, where they were intimately associated with the Court 
and nobility of that country. They then doubtless acquired a 
taste which originated much that was afterwards done at Roslin 
both as regards their domestic arrangements and the building 
erected during their lifetime.” 

Father Hay gives the following curious account of the 


1 Society of Antiquaries, xii. 4, 7. 
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narrow escape which Roslin Castle had of being burnt to 
the ground in Earl William’s time. “About 1447, Edward 
Sinclair of Dryden, coming with four greyhounds and some 
ratchets to hunt with the Prince (meaning the Earl of Caithness), 
met a great company of rats, and among the rest one old, blind 
bayard one, with a straw in its mouth, led by the rest, whereat 
he greatly marvelled, not knowing what was to follow. Within 
four days after, viz., the feast of St. Leonard, the Countess, who 
took great delight in little dogs, caused one of her gentlewomen 
to go under the bed with a lighted candle to bring forward one 
of them that had young whelps, which she doing, and not being 
very attentive, set fire on the bed, whereat the fire rose and 
burnt the bed, and thus passed to the ceiling of the great 
chamber in which the Countess was; whereat she, and all that 
were in the dungeon, were compelled to fly. The chaplain, 
seeing this and remembering of all his master’s writings, passed 
to the liead of the dungeon where they were, and threw out 
four great trunks full of them. The news of the fire coming to 
the Earl’s ears through the lamentable cries of the lady herself 
and her gentlewomen, and the sight thereof coming to his view 
upon the College hill, he was sorry for nothing but the loss of 
his charters and other writings. But when the chaplain, who 
had saved himself by coming down the bell-rope tied to a 
beam, declared how his charters and writings were all saved, he 
became cheerful and rewarded his chaplain richly, attributing 
the safety of what was so valuable to him to the particular 
providence of God.” . 

Nearly a century later, the castle fell victim to a much more 
serious conflagration, when it shared the fate of Craigmillar 
Castle and many other baronial residences in the Lothians, in 
being set on fire by Lord Hertford’s troops in 1544, during 
their invasion of Scotland. The effects of this fire may still be 
seen upon the surface of the stones of the lower part of the 
north-west wall, which are much calcined. This catastrophe 
involved the necessity of active reparation of the damage done, 
and gave opportunity for several important additions. We 
have it from Mr. Kerr, that Sir William Sinclair of Pentland, 
towards the end of this century, “built the vaults and great 
turnpike of Rosslyn; and upon the last his name and arms, 
along with the arms of his wife, Jean Edminston, are to be seen. 
He builded one of the arches of the drawbridge, a fine house by 
the mill, and the tower of the dungeons, where the clock was 
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kept. The turnpike was a fine, massive, stone staircase, fully 
four feet wide, in about the centre of the building, and reaching 
from the lowest vaults to the bed-rooms above the principal 
floor, level with the courtyard. The great hall, also built by 
him, was originally fifty feet long by thirty-two feet wide, 
it was lofty and well lighted by large windows,” In the 
court was a well for supplying the inmates with water. 

Sir William’s son continued the building of the south- 
east side of the court, eastward from the great staircase, and 
this portion bears over the doorway the date “1622” and the 
letters S.W.S. The ceiling of the dining-room is enriched with 
antique panels and designs, variously ornamented and _inter- 
mixed with the armorial bearings of the Roslin family, this later 
portion is the only part of the building now inhabited. The 
vaults below the castle are upon an enormous scale, and being 
accessible in former times only through the castle, the inhabi- 
tants were enabled to stow away a great amount of provisions 
with perfect safety. The present extent of the castle is about 
two hundred feet from east to west, and about ninety from 
north to south. The walls generally average nine feet in 
thickness. At no period in its history was Roslin in a more 
complete state of prosperity, and even if we allow for the 
exaggerated account of Father Hay, whose manuscript history 
of the house of Roslin is preserved in the Advocates’ Library 
in Edinburgh, it must still be conceded that the barons of that 
title kept up a state and magnificence quite sufficient to 
embarrass them with its expenditure, independent of the troubles 
brought upon them by fire and siege. 

In the reign of James II. of Scotland, the castle is mentioned 
pointedly in history for the first time, when it became the prison 
of Lord Hamilton for the part he had taken in Earl Douglas’ 
rebellion. In 1650, John St. Clair of Roslin held the castle by 
a commission for Charles II. against General Monk, who with 
six hundred men besieged it, battered down the entire north- 
west side with cannon, took the castle by force, plundered it of 
everything valuable, and sent its owner prisoner to Tynemouth 
Castle. The site of Monk’s batteries is still pointed out, they 
stood on an artificial square mount to the north of the orchard, 
So great was the destruction effected on this occasion, that no 
attempt has ever been made to restore this part of the building, 
which is now represented only by some marks of the old founda- 
tions. General Monk took possession of it again, before his march 
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south to restore King Charles. On the 11th of December, 1688, 
the castle was again attacked, plundered, and defaced, this 
time by a revolutionary mob partly gathered from Edinburgh, 
but chiefly consisting of tenants and inhabitants of the district, 
actuated by Protestant zeal. It has ever since remained in 
much the same state as they left it. As the old castle rejoiced 
naturally. in the venerable privilege of having been haunted, so 
it is not to be expected that it should be lacking in the equally 
romantic tradition of buried treasure. The Theatrum Scotia, 
published in 1693, narrates that “a great treasure, amounting 
to some millions, lies buried in one of the vaults.” It is under 
the guardianship of a lady of the ancient house of St. Clair, who, 
not very faithful to her trust, has been long in a dormant state. 
Awakened, however, by the sound of a trumpet, which must be 
heard in one of the lower apartments, she is to make her 
appearance and point out the spot where the treasure lies. In 
1456, Roslin, now a mere village, but then a town of some size, 
was erected into a burgh of barony by James II., with cross 
and market “ilk Saturday,” and fairs on St.Simon and St. Jude’s 
day. 

It was in the year 1446, or about that time,! that Earl 
William St.Clair, founder of the castle, commenced to build that 
collegiate church of which his piety and superior mental culture 
had conceived the design, but which he was not destined to 
carry out in execution beyond the small yet exquisite archi- 
tectural gem that calls forth the wonder and admiration of 
every visitor. The chief value,-in our eyes, of this specimen 
of over-rich and elaborate florid Gothic, is the testimony which 
it bears through so many generations to the depth of a 


1 This is the date given by Spottiswood and by Father Hay. Slozer in 
his Zhealrum Scotie says 1440, and the continuator of the Scotichronicon 
1447, but the following inscription in the church itself seems to point to 1450 
as the date. It runs along the top of the north clerestory wall, and contains initial 
letters which have been interpreted to mean: ‘‘Wilyame Lorde Sinclare Fundit 
yis College ye yeir of God Miiij L.” (1450.) Before this period, besides the 
chapel within the castle, there had existed one in the precincts of the burying- 
ground, in which the Earl’s first marriage was probably celebrated, and the 
foundations of which were occasionally exposed by the grave-digger, besides several 
ancient slabs which rested above the monuments wherein the barons used to be 
buried, clad in their armour. On these an ornamented cross and sword have 
been sculptured, and one, inscribed ‘* William de Saincler,” is preserved above 
the entrance to the chapel grounds, while others have been found elsewhere, 
one being as old as the fourteenth century. Probably this more ancient chapel 
was pulled down at the time when the first part of the collegiate church was 
completed. 
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Catholic faith and the noble generosity of a love and devotion 
which would spare neither trouble nor expense in adorning the 
house of God. His successors were either too poor or had too 
little piety to continue his good work ; perhaps the scale of the 
undertaking frightened them. Roslin chapel forms part only 
of the original design, it was intended to take the form of a 
cross, with a lofty tower in the centre. It is said that the plan 
was obtained from a Roman architect, and by the offer of 
munificent rewards, the Earl attracted some of the most skilful 
masons in Europe into his service. Several of these received as 
much as £10 salaries in money, and the master-mason as much 
as £40, these sums probably representing ten times the same 
amount at the present day. In order to secure the work being 
properly done, Earl William caused houses to be erected in the 
town of Roslin for the accommodation of the workmen, to each 
of whom he allotted a portion of land and a salary according to 
his abilities. 

Founded, as it may be supposed, on St. Matthew's day, 
September 21, 1450, the intended church was dedicated to 
St. Matthew, and was endowed for a provost and six pre- 
bendaries, with two choristers or singing-boys. The sources of 
this endowment were drawn from the church lands of Pentland, 
from four acres of meadow near the town, and from other grass 
lands. In 1523, his grandson, Sir William St. Clair, further 
endowed it with some portions of land in the neighbourhood for 
dwelling-houses and gardens for the provost and prebendaries. 
In his charter he mentions four altars dedicated to St. Matthew, 
to the Blessed Virgin, to St. Andrew, and to St. Peter. After 
the despoiling of the chapel in 1560, the provost and pre- 
bendaries, by a deed in which they complain that their revenues 
had long been forcibly withheld from them, resigned these 
absolutely into the hands of the laity. Father Hay says that to 
this deed was appended the seal of the Chapter of the collegiate 
church, being St. Matthew, red upon white wax, and the seal 
of Sir William St. Clair, Baron of Roslin, being a ragged or 
engrailed cross, red upon white wax. We are glad to add 
that, notwithstanding all these rough persuasions to embrace 
Protestantism, the family of Roslin continued faithful to the 
Church for more than a century after. 

About seventy years subsequent to the injuries inflicted by 
the mob, the chapel received considerable repairs from its then 
proprietor, General St. Clair, who caused the lower roof to be 
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covered anew with flagstones, new wooden casements, with 
glass, to be fitted into all the windows, and the floor to be 
restored where needed. “At present,” says Grove in his 
Antiquities of Scotland, published in 1789, “the building seems 
to want a little more such friendly assistance, time and the 
weather having made several visible encroachments on it.” The 
building must have for long remained in a neglected state, and 
exposed to all weathers, for within a comparatively recent period, 
it was quite bare of glass, according to the testimony of many 
persons, and the walls looked quite green, while lichens and ferns 
were growing on their inner surface. As, however, the last and 
present Earls of Rosslyn, into whose ownership the castle and 
chapel had passed, have done everything in their power to secure 
the complete preservation of the latter, we can account for 
the condition of the sculpture now, after the long time during 
which it more or less bore the character and appearance of 
a desolate windowless ruin. This it certainly no longer presents 
to the eye, as it has been reglazed and very elaborately furnished 
to serve as a place of worship in connection with the Scottish 
Episcopal Church. 

Two legends are connected with Roslin chapel, the former 
of which is worked up into or applied to some details in the 
building itself, and is told to all sight-seers. It is narrated in 
Blackwood’s Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. i., that “during 
the progress of the work the master-mason, feeling some doubts 
in his mind regarding the execution of some part of the design, 
repaired to Rome for advice. His apprentice, meanwhile, who 
had been Ieft in charge of the work, carried it on with so much 
success as to overcome the very difficulties which had staggered 
his master, and a fine fluted column, richly ornamented with 
wreaths of flowers and foliage, all delicately carved and in 
prominent relief, is still shown as the pillar on which the genius 
of the apprentice was too fatally developed. On the architect’s 
return from Rome, continues the legend, the jealousy of the 
architect was kindled to such a degree at the sight of this 
masterpiece that with a blow of his hammer he slew the 
apprentice, but left the pillar as his monument, and in truth it 
is called the ‘Prentice Pillar,’ after him. Nearly half-way up 
the transept wall in the north-west corner of the chapel is a 
head with a cut above the right eye, which is said to represent 
the head of the apprentice. In a line with it and above the 
second pillar of the south aisle from the west is the head of a 
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woman weeping, intended for the mother of the apprentice 
lamenting the untimely death of her son; while in the north- 
west corner is the head of an old man frowning, representing 
the head of the master-mason.” It seems that a similar legend 
exists in connection with Rouen Cathedral. 

The other legend referred to finds place in Sir Walter 
Scott’s beautiful ballad of Rosabelle, and refers to the tradition 
that the chapel is surrounded with flame as a portent of the 
coming death of any descendant of the original founder. 


O’er Roslin all that dreary night 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 
*Twas broader than the watch-fire light 
And redder than the bright moon-beam. 


It glared on Roslin’s castled rock, 
It ruddied all the copsewood glen, 
’Twas seen from Dryden’s groves of oak 
And seen from caverned Hawthornden. 
Seemed all on fire that chapel proud, 
Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffined lie ; 
Each baron, for a sable shroud 
Sheathed in his own panoply. 
Seemed all on fire, within, around, 
Deep sacristy and altar’s pale, 
Shon every pillar foliage bound 
And glimmered all the dead men’s mail. 
Blazed battlement and pinnet high 
Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair-— 
So still they blaze when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high St. Clair. 
There are twenty of Roslin’s barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle ; 
Each one the holy vault doth hold, 
But the sea holds the lovely Rosabelle. 


And each St. Clair was buried there 
With candle, with book, and with knell ; 

But the sea caves rung, and the wild waves sung 
The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 


“This superstition,” says Sir Walter, “is probably of Nor- 
wegian derivation, and may have been imported by the Earls 
of Orkney into their Lothjan domains. The tomb-fires of the 
north are mentioned in most of the Sagas.” 

The questions of the exact country from which the Earl 
of Caithness chose an architect for the intended collegiate 
church, of which the existing chapel formed only the choir, 
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and of the source whence he drew his workmen, have exercised 
the minds of many an architect and antiquarian. Mr. Andrew 
Kerr, F.S.A., an authority before quoted, is of opinion that the 
founder was mainly himself the architect, in the sense of being 
the general designer of the building, as he was a man of great 
taste and accomplishments and wide observation, besides being 
a liberal patron of the arts. The work was in progress during 
thirty-four years of his life, and was left incomplete at his 
death. For some of the leading features of the architecture 
Mr. Kerr seems divided between a Spanish and a French source, 
as recorded in vol. viii. p. 224 of the Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiqguarics. “ Although there were examples in the country 
at that period, embracing buttress, pinnacle, and flying buttress, 
with various forms of arches and vaulting, it must be admitted 
that the stone-diapered roof of the central aisle shows a con- 
siderable amount of French character ; the pillars of the aisles 
have also a striking resemblance to those of Sigiienza Cathedral, 
in Spain. But the distinguishing features of Roslin, both extern- 
ally and internally, will be found to consist chiefly in the variety 
and richness of design and vigorous execution of the decoration, 
based largely on natural foliage and the extent of its application.” 
Britton, in his Lcclestastical Antiquities, believes that the 
building may be pronounced unique, . . . being curious, elabo- 
rate, and singularly interesting. The chapels of Henry VIL., 
St. George's, Windsor, and King’s College, Cambridge, are all 
conformable to the style of the respective ages when they were 
erected, and these display a gradual advancement in lightness 
and profusion of ornament. But the chapel at Roslin combines 
the solidity of the Norman with the minute decorations of the 
latest species of the Tudor age. I ask some of our obstinate 
antiquarians, how they would apply the term Roman, Saxon, 
Norman, Gothic, Saracenic, English, or Grecian to this building.” 
Dr. Daniel Wilson observes that “ many of the most remark- 
able features of Roslyn chapel are derived from the prevailing 
models of the period, though carried to an exuberant excess. 
Even the singular arrangement of its petro-choir, with a clustered 
pillar terminating the vista of the centre aisle, is nearly a 
repetition of that of the Cathedral of St. Mungo, at Glasgow.”! 
In his Handbook of Architecture, pp. 905, 906, Mr. Ferguson 
differs in opinion from all of the preceding, and seems to under- 
value what every one else so greatly admires. He says, “ From 


1 Prehistoric Annals of Scotland. 
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the knowledge we now have of styles there can be little doubt 
that William St. Clair’s architect came from the north of Spain. 
In fact, there is no detail or ornament in the whole building 
which may not be traced back to Burgos or Oviedo, though 
there is a certain clumsiness both in the carving and construction 
that betrays the workmanship of persons but little familiar with 
the task they were employed upon. The chapel is small, only 
sixty-eight feet by thirty-five internally; the central aisle is 
only fifteen feet wide, and has the southern peculiarity of a 
tunnel-vault with only transverse ribs such as those found 
at Fontifroide and in almost all the old churches in the south 
of France. In Roslyn, between these, the ornaments, which 
were painted in the earlier examples, are carved in relief. The 
vault, as in the south, is a true roof, the covering slabs being 
laid directly on the extrados or outside of the vault without 
the introduction of any wood,—a circumstance to which the 
chapel owes its preservation to the present day. Beyond the 
upper chapel is a sub-chapel, displaying the same modes of 
vaulting in a simpler form, but equally foreign and unlike the 
usual forms of vaults in Scotland.” 

Much more has been written upon the questions raised by 
the singular character of the work done in each of the different 
parts of a structure which has probably been visited by most 
of our readers, and which, when once seen, cannot well be 
forgotten. It is not likely they will agree with Mr. Ferguson’s 
criticism of the clumsiness betrayed, at all events in the execu- 
tion of the sculptured work, even in its present appearance 
to the eye, after the long interval that has passed since its 
construction, considering, too, the endless variety of the carvings, 
the foreign character of their designs, and the history of the 
building of the chapel. We have faithfully quoted his remarks 
as pointing to a probable solution of the doubts raised on three 
points; the chapel scarcely looks like the usual type of a 
Scotch ruin, it is wanting in every Italian characteristic, it 
suggests the Spanish school of architecture, enriched in part 
with French decoration, while the whole may be the result 
of a little eclecticism of styles on the part of its devout founder. 

Without attempting to enter into the detail of each particular 
point, after the manner of a showman with his wand, which 
conveys no meaning to the simple reader, we may say in 
conclusion that while the subjects chosen for delineation in 
stone equal those of anyy other Catholic building in accuracy 
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of Scripture arrangement and teaching, so also the material 
workmanship in every delicate detail gives very definite expres- 
sion to the lavish expenditure of trouble and expense in order 
to produce a casket worthy of the Divine Presence which was 
once enshrined within this gem of architecture. It is thus 
fittingly described in the first volume! of Blackwood’s Statistical 
Account of Scotland: “Elegance and variety are its distinguish- 
ing characteristics. Whilst every department is executed with 
almost inimitable beauty, all the parts are different. Every 
window, every pillar, and every arch being distinguished from 
all the rest by ornamental workmanship of the most profuse 
and exquisite description. As an instance of the variety as 
well as of the beauty and elegance of this wonderful chapel, 
it may be mentioned that there are more than thirteen different 
kinds of arches to be found in it. The energies of the most 
accomplished stone-cutters that could be found at the time 
when masonry had been brought to its utmost perfection 
seem to have been expended in making this little choir 
unique in its kind.” 


1 P. 349. 
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III. 


THE question of devotional books which are non-liturgical, and 
yet that contain subject-matter for our present inquiry, namely, 
translations of ancient hymns, or in some cases original contri- 
butions in verse, forms a portion of a wider inquiry than the 
one that has been already discussed, of an inquiry which few 
but experts are competent to deal with. The devotional 
literature of the Catholic remnant in England during the past 
three centuries is a topic suz generis. If the inquirer has not 
been born and bred in the bosom of the Church, and be not 
one to whom the various elements which compose this literature 
have been familiar from childhood, it will require years of book- 
collecting and of research in libraries, of course, of no recondite 
character, but of whatsoever kind, to become aware of the full 
range to which this division of literature has extended. The 
difficulties of beginning de novo,in such a matter, are almost 
insurmountable; and hence, one who has not had the 
advantage of occupying the position named, may be held 
excused for trusting to the more intimate acquaintance of 
others who possess special information, apart from which 
exact knowledge is impossible. The questions of supposed or 
ascertained authorship, of real or assumed signatures, of places 
and dates, of printers and publishers, of various editions and 
their differences, or similarity—these and many others can only 
be answered by experts. Where such details are required on 
the present occasion, they must be furnished by friends. 

But, short of such professional information (if the term be 
allowed), some features in the situation are open to ordinary 
intelligent and painstaking observation. Thus, it strikes a 
superficial inquirer that the number of Catholic devotional 
books of various sorts which, of old time and in spite of all 
obstacles—legal, social, or financial—swarmed from the press 
was strangely and even abnormally large. And this literary 
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activity was exhibited in days subsequent to the Reformation 
indeed, but previous to the almost entire domination of anti- 
Catholic feeling in the country, and previous also to the 
greater facilities for printing, both mechanical and _ political, 
which afterwards ensued, and of which Catholics, in common 
with other portions of the community, freely availed themselves. 
This unwonted activity in Catholic literature of a pious character 
is suggestive of the fact, which history elsewhere illustrates and 
otherwise supports, that amongst the mass of the people of 
England, in spite of Court favour, the influence of wealth, per- 
secution,and religious indifference born of the upheaval in the 
Church, the Old Faith died out of the land slowly and died 
hard. It is suggestive of a state of things of which the popular 
religious risings in Oxfordshire, in Devonshire, and in Norfolk 
during the reign of Edward VI., and of which the unanimity 
of the upper classes in both Houses of Parliament to at once 
reunite themselves to the Centre of Christendom in the early 
days of Queen Mary, give such marked corroboration. It is 
suggestive of the truth which the late Cardinal Manning con- 
tinually insisted on, that the faith was filched, stolen from the 
people of England rather than accepted by them—it might 
almost be said, was crushed out of them ; a suggestion confirmed 
by history, which affirms that even late in the reign of Elizabeth 
not more than one-half of the population of England was Pro- 
testant otherwise than in name. It is suggestive, moreover, that 
the new Religion failed to supply sufficient spiritual nourish- 
ment of this description for its misled victims ; and that, after 
all, Catholic devotion was demanded by the members, actual 
or enforced, of the Establishment. This latter suggestion is 
fortified by other evidence. That sterner and more consistent 
age was not so tolerant of devotions “adapted to the use of 
the English Church” from Catholic sources, as mere esthetic 
High Churchmanship, without the backbone of honest Non- 
conformity, has been content to employ in our day. Hence 
it would seem to be highly probable that, as the Catholic 
minority alone could hardly have consumed the amount of piety 
in print which was supposititiously prepared for their use, the 
supply which exceeded the demand amongst the adherents of 
the Old Religion was utilized by the supporters of the New. 
This hypothetical contention receives confirmation from an 
unexpected source. Since the present article was definitely 
begun, there has appeared in the columns of the Anglican 
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Guardian newspaper a contribution on “Old English,” Zz., 
Protestant, sixteenth and seventeenth century “Books of 
Private Devotion.” This catalogue of books was apparently 
inspired by and is intended to form a supplement to two 
similar lists of Catholic books of devotion by the present writer, 
which appeared some years ago in the same organ. The list 
contains the titles of a curious collection of works, Anglican or 
Puritan, as the author distinguishes them, published between 
the years 1557 and 1646. Within a period, therefore, of about 
a century from the date of the Reformation, Protestantism 
in England produced, according to this estimate, ten piety books 
of the Anglican persuasion and eighteen of the “ Puritan 
tendency,” as the author labels his literary wares. Doubtless 
the list is imperfect; still, on the testimony of the author, it 
approximates to the truth. But, the same authority, in the 
same article, gives the following estimate of the creation of 
Catholic devotional literature—in a single direction only, be 
it observed—at the commencement of the same epoch, and 
during a very limited number of years. Premising that the 
number of editions of the Primer, the Hove, and the Exchiridion 
published in England in twenty-two years previously to 1549 
amounted to one hundred and thirty editions in all, the author 
says that in seven years time subsequently to 1551, “there 
appeared thirty-two new editions of the Sarum Primer, and 
four of the Hore.’ And he adds: “This number of copies 
differing from each other is known to exist. They were not 
indeed all printed in England. There were not printers enough 
to do the work.” Hence, it can hardly be questioned that 
their Protestant fellow-countrymen, nominal or real, must have 
combined with the Catholic remnant to exhaust this extra- 
ordinary production of the devotional treasures of the Old 
Religion. It is highly probable, moreover, that the demand 
which called into existence so prodigal a supply of devotions 
that were liturgical in character, caused a similar result in the 
case of books of a non-liturgical kind. The number of pious 
books of both classes was out of proportion large to the actual 
members of the old Catholic body ; but, to comparatively few 
of the private devotional works, of a class outside liturgical 
books, need any detailed reference be made in this place, 
hymnologically. 

The liturgical works already considered were supplemented, 
hymnologically, by prayer-books and books of devotion com- 
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parable to those with which the present generation is familiar. 
The more popular of these works, known to ourselves as the 
Catholic’s Vade-Mecum and the Golden Manual, were produced 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as the Manual of 
Prayers, or the Garden of the Soul. The contents of all of 
them, of course, were practically the same, though some were 
better and some were less well arranged ; some were briefer, and 
others were more full ; some contained older and more popular 
forms of devotion, and some introduced newer and less familiar 
materials. This development, with expansion on one side and 
compression on another, is created by a necessary element in the 
popular books of prayer in the Church, during the lapse of years. 
New devotions, in the course of time, become authorized; new 
societies, confraternities, or other religious bodies arise; common 
forms in fresh combinations are newly indulgenced by both 
supreme and local command ; new saints, both men and women, 
are canonized ; and in no bad sense of the term, but in con- 
formity with human nature on its spiritual as well as on its 
temporal side, new devotions become popular, if not the fashion. 
In her supernatural wisdom, Holy Church provides for each 
phase of pious thought, for every class of mind, for all shades 
of disposition or affection within her influence ; and although 
the outward forms of these many-sided devotional books are as 
diverse as their various and different titles, yet the materials 
of which they. are all severally composed are, in principle 
and authority, one and the same. Only one feature, however, 
differentiates the manifold diversities of a single type, for the 
purpose of the present inquiry, and this feature is the relation 
which any given book bears to hymnody. The questions 
whether the volume in question is enriched with hymns, or is 
destitute of them ; what hymns it contains and their number ; 
of what character they may be, old or new, liturgic or original ; 
even, what may be the selected hymns and who may be their 
authors and whence they may come—these and similar inquiries 
with their replies determine our relation to and our interest in 
each several book of devotion. Now of the mass of these 
volumes! of a bygone age which issued from the press with 

1 The following are the titles of some of the devotional books mentioned by 
Mr. Gillow: The Key of Heaven; a Little Manual of the Poor Man’s Daily 
Devotion; the Idiot’s Devotion ; the Key to Paradise; the Paradise of the Soul ; 
the Devout Christian; the Guide to Heaven; Jesus, Maria, and Joseph; and the 


Daily Exercise of the Devout Christian. The books in use before the Reformation, 
such as the A.B.C.; the XV. Os; Bishop Tunstall’s Prayers; Blessed Sir Thomas 
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such lavish profusion so soon as Catholic printers were enabled, 
at home or abroad, to provide for their co-religionists, three 
only need be particularized in this place. Of these three books, 
only two, in one form or another, being Catholic, have reached 
the present day, developed or modernized, or continue to be in 
use, through the agency of the principle, applied to literature, 
of the survival of the fittest. The third, though adopted and 
adapted by Anglicans, by some inexplicable law of perversity, 
from the very first, and indeed though actually reprinted 
within the last few years by a High Church publisher, is 
viewed by Catholics as a pious devotional curiosity alone, of 
an eccentric type and of a most unpractical and indeed useless 
form. The three works are: (1) The Manual of Prayers; 
(2) The Garden of the Soul; and (3) Devotions in the Ancient 
Way of Offices, by John Austin. 

1. About ten years ago, there appeared in the 7ad/et news- 
paper some letters, by an expert, on “Old Catholic Prayer 
Books.” They were written by Mr. Joseph Gillow, the author of 
the Bibliographical Dictionary of English Catholics. In the second 
of these letters, the history and contents of the first two of the 
above-named volumes are carefully and learnedly traced, the 
details of the Manual, especially, being treated at considerable 
length. Our task, therefore, is the easy one of reproducing in 
brief outline, and with the author’s leave, Mr. Gillow’s account, 
with the addition of such particulars as may be required from 
the special standpoint of the present article. Of the authorship 
of the Manual, to adopt its shortened and popular title, nothing 
is definitely known, and even the date of its production is 
uncertain. In all probability, however, the book first appeared 
in the year 1596—ze. three years previously to the earliest 
volume of the four-fold family of Primers which we are content 
to consider broadly as seventeenth century publications. No 
printer’s name, nor place of printing is mentioned ; but, it 
almost certainly, says Mr. Gillow, “emanated from the pen of 
one of those learned divines who found a refuge at Douay 
College.” The volume is printed on a duodecimo sheet, in 
352 pages, and is “reduced into thirteen chapters very com- 
More’s Prayers, are intentionally omitted. There are scores of others, continues 
Mr. Gillow, mostly directed to particular devotions, the description of which would 
fill a volume. Indeed, it may be added that the volume has yet to be written to 
evidence to the world the efforts made, in this range of literature, by the Catholic 
remnant in England, to supply themselves with books of piety and to supply their 
neighbours with indirect suggestions that they should be reconciled to the true Church, 
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modious and profitable for a devout Christian,” the headings of 
which, though Mr. Gillow faithfully describes them, need not be 
repeated here. Other editions of the Manual were published 
in succeeding years. But, in the year 1613, there appeared an 
edition at Douay which brings this compilation into touch with 
the subject-matter of our inquiry. This edition “was edited by 
the learned and indefatigable John Heigham, a gentleman who 
devoted his energies and means to composing, editing, and 
translating Catholic works during a long lifetime spent in exile 
for the faith.” It contains a section entitled, “Hymns and 
Prayers ... . to be said on the chief and principal days of the 
year.” Between the issue of this book and the early years of 
the present century, Mr. Gillow has noted not fewer than 
twenty-nine editions of the Manual. 

The Manual, therefore, forms one of the connecting links, 
speaking hymnologically, between the Primers of the seven- 
teenth century and the present day. It continued the hymn 
tradition downwards, and widened the sphere of hymn-reading 
in the vernacular, as time went on, by introducing the transla- 
tions of the ancient hymnody of the Church. This was effected 
by providing for the wants of those external to the compara- 
tively leisured classes, and by producing a smaller book which 
might more easily circulate amongst the lower orders, or those 
who had, perhaps, less time to devote to private prayers. Of 
these thirty editions of the Manual, the present writer is only 
conscious of specimens, of varied date, accidentally seen in 
libraries, or which have come to his knowledge by the kindness 
of friends. But a sufficient number of instances can be quoted 
to show that, hymnologically, the Manual usually was wont to 
adopt those poetical versions of the Primer which were most 
easily accessible in the year of issue of each several edition of 
the Manual. Of course there was no slavish adherence to a 
fixed rule in this matter ; and preference was, as a rule, usually 
given to the more poetic versions which appeared in each 
successive family of the Primers. Thus the edition, printed in 
the year 1613, of which Mr. Gillow speaks, contains twenty-two 
hymns which are taken from the earliest copy of the Primer 
family above named, namely, that of 1599. The Manual of 
1650 reprints the hymns which originally appeared, when traced 
backwards, in the Primer of 1615—the second of the four-fold 
family. The editions of the Manual issued in the years 1688 
and 1699, as well as those put forth in 1729 and 1750, for the 
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most part follow the hymn-versions of the Primer of 1673, 
which we have distinguished as the third of the heads of 
families. The earlier of these four books received, it is said, the 
editorial revision of that great benefactor to modern Catholic 
devotion, the Rev. Mr. Gother. And lastly, the Manual of 1733, 
and another edition of 1800, reprint the hymns of the Primer of 
1706, the last of the four-fold series, which owes a large number 
of its poetical versions, perhaps all of them, to “glorious John” 
Dryden. Hence, it will be seen that the heads of each of the 
four families—the Primers of 1599, 1615, 1673, and 1706— 
contributed their quota to produce, or to improve the hymnology 
of the Church from ancient sources, within the period of rather 
more than a century. It must be remembered, however, that 
the above-named editions of the Manual do not represent the 
whole, perhaps do not represent a tithe of the number which 
were issued during that period. And it must not be forgotten 
that, whilst several reprints of the Primer hymns in the Manuals 
were dond fide reprints of the originals, several editors allowed 
themselves, as the editions were multiplied and came nearer to 
our own time, to vary the versions from which they copied, by 
omission (which is poetically admissible), and by alteration 
(which is unjustifiable) both verbally and to the extent of lines, 
and even of stanzas. No doubt careful comparison would 
evidence many peculiar features and unexpected results ; but, it 
may be accepted as a rule that the Manuals confined themselves 
in the reproduction of the Old Church hymns chiefly, but not 
exclusively, to those of the Breviary Offices. 

2. The Garden of the Soul is a book so well known that but 
few words are needed to explain its position hymnologically, 
from the point of view of this article. It is not unlikely, 
however, that of the many who use the volume devotionally, 
comparatively few are acquainted with its origin, or know much 
of its history, beyond the fact of its compilation by Bishop 
Challoner, another benefactor to Catholic literature, to whom we 
owe one of the most popular of the translations of the /imitation 
of Christ. Were again Mr. Gillow can impart facts which may 
help us to realize its position. “Dr. Challoner,” he says in effect, 
“published his Garden of the Soul about the year 1740. It was 
less archaic, and not so bulky in size as the Manual, and the 
prayers were clothed in more modern language. Its popularity 
must have been great from the outset, for the third edition was 
published in 1743. But the venerable Doctor evidently did not 
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wish to supersede the Manual, which contained many devotions 
that are omitted in the smaller volume. In 1758, Dr. Challoner 
revised and corrected the Manual, and enlarged it; and before 
his death, not fewer than six more editions were issued from the 
press. Unfortunately, the Manual was not revised as carefully 
as the prayers in the Garden of the Soul, and to this must be 
attributed the gradual desertion of the Manual for its handier 
and more elegant sister.” It may be added, that the influence 
exercised by the Garden of the Soul on hymnology, though 
widespread by reason of its extreme popularity, has not been 
extensive “in regard to the number of hymns which it was 
instrumental in circulating. The number of the hymns, and 
their selection, varied in various editions. Probably the number 
seldom, if ever, exceeded ten. The selection of hymns was 
usually confined to the following: the Sunday Vesper and 
Compline “hymns, two hymns for Corpus Christi, the two Whit 
Sunday hymns, St. Bernard’s mellifluous hymn, “ Jesu, the only 
thought of Thee,” the Ave, Maris Stella, and Salve, Regina, 
which are the only hymns that appear in the sixth edition in 
1751. Of these hymns, in a recent edition of the Garden only 
five are printed; and of these five only one is given in an 
English form, which is based on several seventeenth century 
versions, and that is the hymn of St. Bernard, the original 
rendering of which was first printed, from the pen of an un- 
known poet, in the Primer of 1673. 

3. Devotions in the Ancient Way of Offices is, perhaps, one 
of the most singular devotional compilations ever made by a 
pious and learned Catholic. The author, John Austin, educated 
at the University of Cambridge, was one of the many converts 
to the Church in the seventeenth century, his date of entrance 
being 1640. In 1668, his book of Psalms, Hymns, and Prayers, 
for every day in the Week and every Holiday in the Year, was 
published. It was reprinted in 1672, edited by his friend, the 
Rev. John Sergeant, the author himself having died in the year 
after the issue of his work. The second edition, called a 
“corrected and augmented” edition on the title-page, was 
followed by a third in 1684, and by a fourth in 1685. A final 
Catholic edition, so far as is known, was published in Edinburgh 
in 1789. The third, however, is the edition which chiefly concerns 
us, from a hymn point of view, for in this issue the number of 
hymns, which originally stood at thirty-nine, was increased to 
forty-three. The singularity of these Devotions, to a Catholic, 
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consists in the plan upon which they are drawn. They are 
entitled as following “in the ancient way of offices ;” but the 
following consists in the form of them rather than in their 
substance. It would take us too far from our special topic to 
describe the construction and materials of the book. Suffice it 
to say that, whilst the form (let us say of one Office) of Vespers 
is more or less preserved in Invocation, Common forms of 
prayer, Versicles and Responses, Antiphons, Psalms, and Lesson 
and Hymn, Magnificat, and Collects—the Antiphons, Psalms, 
and Prayers are entirely original. For instance, take a verse 
from each of the three Sunday Vespers’ Office Psalms: (1) “The 
sun that rises there [in God’s spacious palace] is the Lamb, and 
the light that shines, the glory of God.” (2) “Thou [God] tel’st 
us of a sweet delicious life, of a pure soul-ravishing joy, to 
behold the amiable face of Jesus.” (3) “O what ravishing words 
are these, . . . methinks they lie as a cordial at my heart, and 
send forth spirits to quicken me.” Another singular feature of 
these devotions is the fate they met with amongst Protestants, 
both of that day and of this. As being something abnormal, 
different from the ordinary and genuine Offices of the Church 
Catholic, they were immediately seized upon by members and 
dignitaries of the Church of England, and reproduced for the 
use of Protestants, in a series of editions beginning in 1687 and 
ending so recently as 1856. The pious “ parody,” or imitation, 
of the Church’s Breviary Offices can hardly have had a wide 
circulation amongst Catholics; and it is not too much to 
suppose that, probably even from their first issue, as was 
certainly the case in later years, the popularity obtained by 
Austin’s Devotions was mainly confined to members of the 
Church of England. 

Of the forty-three hymns, which the candid friend of the 
author in a preface calls “hymns of the heart, rather than of 
the head,” the majority are in all likelihood from the pen 
of the author himself. Two or three, at the least, are either 
directly from, or are based upon, Crashaw’s translations from 
the Latin. Five of Austin’s hymns have received the honour 
of being qucted in Lord Selborne’s valuable and exhaustive 
Book of Praise. Two of them only, if indeed the second from 
the later editions be from Austin’s pen, have, so far as the 
writer is aware, been utilized in modern Catholic hymn-books, 
namely, (1) “Come, Holy Ghost, send down those beams,” and 
(2) the hymn to our Lady, rendered from Ave, Maris Stella 
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(which one hymn critic traces to Father Caswall !), “ Hail, thou 
resplendent Star.” But Austin’s services to hymnody appear to 
have been thoroughly appreciated by one editor of a Catholic 
hymn-book. In the year 1823 there was published the third 
edition of a Collection of Catholic Hymns, by the Rev. G. Leo 
Haydock—a book which must not be confused with an 
Appendix with which it is often bound, and which was called 
A New Collection of Catholic Psalms. Father Haydock’s 
collection consists of one hundred hymns, and more than one 
half of the hymns written or published by John Austin in 1668 
reappear.under the Father’s auspices. Space alone prevents 
any quotation from being here made from Austin’s hymns. 
But two of especial beauty are easy of access in the Book of 
Praise, and will repay the trouble of reference. These two 
hymns are (1) a hymn of praise to God the Creator, “ Hark, 
my soul, how every thing Strives to serve our bounteous King ” 
(Hymn vi. in Austin; No. xxvi. in the Book of Praise); and 
(2) “Lord, now the time returns For weary man to rest” 
(Hymn xxxii. in Austin, quoted from verse 4 in the Book 
of Praise as “ Blest be Thy love, dear Lord”). Both of these 
hymns are (it is contended) simple, pathetic, devout, and 
beautiful, and it is curious that neither of them seem to have 
found favour with modern compilers of hymn-books, being 
Catholics. Neither of them, however, deserves the satire of 
the critic, for they are hymns both of the head and of the 
heart. And it is to John Austin’s honour that he, first of all 
amongst Catholic poets, both composed and published, so early 
as 1668, a series of original hymns, many of which, in whole or 
in part, would enrich a Catholic hymnal for public use. 


Of the remaining two divisions into which Early English 
Catholic hymnody may be subdivided, it is impossible to say 
anything of the last, and it is possible to say but little of the 
last but one. 

Down to nearly the close of the eighteenth century there 
existed nothing, of which the writer is aware, answering to a 
modern hymn-book, z.¢.,a series of contributions by one or more 
authors for congregational use in public worship. The book 
above named by Father Leo Haydock first appeared in the year 
1805 ; and another volume, published for Scotch Catholics, was 
compiled by Bishop John Geddes in the year 1791, and was 
entitled, a Collection of Spiritual Songs. But these works fall 
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outside the scope of the present article, though they may be 
worthy of consideration on a future occasion: and these 
represent the earliest efforts of Catholics to produce a hymn- 
book. 

The penultimate division of the subject, however, affords an 
opportunity of saying a few words of suggestion rather than 
of instruction, on a well-worn subject. The Catholic poets of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth and even of the early part of the 
eighteenth centuries were neither few nor contemptible. Dryden 
and Pope; Southwell, Crashaw, Constable, and Habington; 
Shirley, Davenant, and Sherburne; the Digbys, T. Lodge, and 
W. Hamilton ; the friends of Verstegan, according to Mr. Gillow, 
Barnfield, Greneway, Radcliffe, Stanihurst, Shelton, Chideock 
Tichborne, Vallenger, and White; not to name Richard Vers- 
tegan himself, W. Shakespeare, and others—these poets and 
writers justify Mr.Gillow in claiming a galaxy of talent amongst 
Catholics, “which helped to make the English language what it 
is.” What may have been the contributions of these writers to 
hymnody, it is not easy to determine. The works of many of 
the writers mentioned by Mr. Gillow are to be found neither in 
the British Museum Library, nor in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. No doubt, the libraries of our old Colleges would 
supply this deficiency ; but the task of discovery is hard, and 
the result, oftentimes for hymnological purposes, is small. Of 
the residue of the galaxy, some of the writers above named 
almost certainly left no hymns behind them, though they were 
men of piety, such as W. Habington. Others, such as the 
martyr, R. Southwell, S.J., and R. Crashaw, finally canon of 
Loretto, left a few hymns which are too well known to need 
further reference. One of the poetical band, however, who 
wrote much devotional verse, and who is but little known at 
the present day, may be particularized for the sake of quoting 
a single hymn of which he was the author. This poet was 
Richard Verstegan, whose volume of Odes appeared in the 
year 1601. The present writer has been enabled, by the 
kindness of the Editors of various contemporary periodicals, 
to reproduce for the first time for nearly three centuries many 
of Verstegan’s chief religious pieces. As this paper was in 
course of composition, the Rosary of our Lady has been 
reprinted in the Ave Maria of the United States, and a short 
introduction to the Mysteries contains a few facts about the life 
of the author, which may thus be epitomized: He was first a 
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Confessor for the Faith under Elizabeth, and this probably 
caused him to print and issue some of his books at Antwerp. 
His most important literary work (1605) was an antiquarian 
account of the English people. He published anonymously a 
volume of epigrammatic and other poetry, both original and 
translated from the Latin classics. His great contribution to 
devotional literature, however, was his edition of the Primer, in 
1599, of which mention has been made above—a volume, often 
reprinted, which stands at the head of the Catholic Primers in 
post-Reformation times. For this book Breviary hymns for the 
course of the year were first translated and published; and 
though it be not absolutely certain that Verstegan himself 
rendered these hymns into English, and though in point of 
style and diction they seem to be somewhat inferior to his 
avowedly genuine work, yet they are presumably from his pen, 
there is no evidence against the presumption, and there exists 
no rival claimant for the honour. From his one book, so far 
as is known at the present, of English poetry, his book of Odes, 
the following hymn may be quoted; and with this quotation 
these notes on Early English Catholic Hymnody may be 
concluded. 
AVE, MARIA. 

Hail Mary, filléd full of grace, 

Our Lord remains with thee ; 
And thou amongst thy sex’s race 

Remainest blest to be. 
And as thou blessed didst become, 

So didst thou blessing bring, 


The blessed fruit that from thy wombe 
So blessedly did spring. 


30th now and when we yield our ghost, 
To Him prefer our case, 

Because His mercy lasteth most, 
And thou art full of grace. 


c 


ORBY SHIPLEY. 


1 The above account, substantially, was quoted from the Ave Afaria in the 
columns of the Zad/et. Ina subsequent issue, a correspondent writing to that journal 
remarks: ‘In the notice given in a recent issue of Richard Verstegan, his most 
remarkable work is omitted. His Theatrum crudelitatum, printed in Antwerp, 
1587, with engravings, gives contemporary evidence about some of our martyrs, 
notably in the case of Archbishop Hurley. The print represents the torture of 
the Archbishop before his execution, and shows in a somewhat exaggerated form 
the osier withe with which he was strangled.” 
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False friendship like the ivy decays and ruins the wall it embraces: but true 
friendship gives new life and animation to the object it supports. —Burton. 





INTRODUCTION. 


Some found their graves where first they stood, 

While some with hardier struggle died.—JZoore. 
THE red sun of India was about to set: the sky was still 
crimson with its fiery beams, but the evening breeze, the herald 
of approaching darkness, had already risen. 

It was a wild scene—strange of sight and strange of sound 
to English eyes and English ears—tall palm-trees swaying in 
the air; brilliant creepers clustering from branch to branch of 
banian and banana; rich jungle grass clothing the deep ravines; 
gorgeous birds, and painted insects; wild cries of beasts of 
prey; slow rushing of a mighty river; military music in the 
distance ; and a few white tents scattered among the hills. 

But, alas, redder than the sunset sky was the dye which 
saturated the thirsty sod with the blood of warriors. A battle 
had taken place, bravely fought and gallantly contested, won 
at the sword’s point, purchased with the lives of brave men. 
Now, far removed from the scene of his exertions, the man to 
whom the victory was due, lay dying—dying, with true friends 
around him, mourning their dearly bought success. 

Colonel Fitzgerald was in the prime of life: his five-and- 
forty summers sitting lightly on his bronzed features; his keen 
eyes shadowed only by the fate which had overtaken him in his 
strength and manhood, in the midst of a brave and honourable 
career. Several officers were standing by his couch: one was 
seated beside him—Major Devereux. He held the hand of the 
dying man in his own, a gloom of deep regret upon his face ; 
for that man had been to him a true friend and trusty comrade 
in many a hard-fought battle-scene ; had stood by him in many 
a doughty conflict ; had lent his courage, his skill, his perhaps 
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too impetuous bravery, to that very struggle which had now 
crimsoned the broad jungle-land, and robbed the little army of 
its best and favourite officer. 

The tent was very silent, for the few officers assembled there 
were sad and thoughtful ; they read the truth in each other’s 
faces, in the silence of the surgeon, in the pale features of him 
who lay there, his eyes closed in deep thought or in brief sleep. 
“T have fought my last fight, Devereux,” he had said a while 
back, and the only answer had been the deepening shadow 
upon his friend’s face, the tightened pressure of his friend’s 
hand. Since then no word had passed, and the stillness was 
unbroken, until the curtains of the tent were slowly drawn 
aside, and a young man, entering, approached the bed. 

The new-comer seemed about two-and-twenty years of age. 
He wore a lieutenant’s uniform, and his arm bound with a scarf, 
his dress disordered from the battlefield, told that, young as he 
was, he had already shared the experience of older men. 

But no trace of triumph or of victory was upon him now, 
as he stood there, his dark delicate features wrung with the 
passionate emotion which no amount of pride or reserve could 
wholly restrain. Colonel Fitzgerald had endeared himself to 
all, but Edmund Charlton had been to him as a son. 

“With all his faults, and all his thoughtlessness, he will be 
a brave man anda noble one,” the elder man had prophesied 
full’often, as he watched the career just beginning, and rejoiced 
in its promise; but now, lying on his death-bed, thoughts of 
the past and of the future deépened the anxious care upon 
his face. 

Major Devereux saw this as he stood beside him, and knew 
that grave, anxious words and solemn warnings rested on those 
dying lips to be spoken from friend to friend alone. Therefore, 
bending over the couch, he pressed his comrade’s hand in his ; 
his lips moved, but no sound came from them, and with a mute 
but most expressive gesture, he hurried from the tent, followed 
by the other officers, leaving Edmund alone with Colonel 
Fitzgerald. 

The pause that followed was a solemn one, and the words 
which broke it were earnest, yet very tender. 

“TI am going fast,’ the Colonel said, and the young man 
beside him bent lower as he caught the words, averting his face 
from the calm, steadfast gaze that was fixed upon him. “I am 
going very fast, but I have to thank you, under Heaven, for 
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even the short space that remains to me. You have been very 
like a son to me, Edmund, since my old friend, your father, 
commended you to me, and like a son you stood between me 
and the enemy—you are wounded? Is that also—for me?” 

“Tt is nothing, my dear Colonel, my dear friend,” said 
Edmund, brokenly. “It is of you only, that we must think 
now. Oh, would, would that anything had happened, rather 
than Zhzs.” 

“Nay, Edmund, it is best thus. A soldier’s death in the 
midst of victory, believe me, can be very sweet. It is, indeed, 
what I have always looked for, and, if it has come to pass 
a little sooner than I perhaps thought——it is not for myself 
that I regret life, but for my wife, my children. You remember 
Lilias ?” 

“Yes, oh, yes,” but the tone slightly faltered, as he thought 
of the fair child over whom, even now, so heavy a grief was 
impending. 

“You knew her mother ?” 

“Yes.” 

“T wish you to protect them.” 

“Command me. I will do my best, my very best,” he 
answered, fervently. 

“ How old are you?” 

“T am nearly twenty-three.” 

“ And Lilias is thirteen.” 

The words were spoken partly to himself, and an expression 
half of hope and half of sadness, yet mingled with a wistful 
pleasure, stole over the Colonel’s face, as he looked at his young 
lieutenant. Then doubt and anxiety resumed their sway, and 
he sighed heavily. The words had been heard by Edmund: 
he fancied that he understood them. The colour flushed into 
his face, and he raised his head expectantly, but the Colonel’s 
next words somewhat disappointed him. 

“ She has her mother, and Lady Julia: and my brother will 
forget the past, and be kind to her for my sake. But my boy 
will need a friend also. It is for him I fear. You have known 
his father. You know the faults and failings of his race, help 
him to correct them; be his friend and brother, Edmund. I 
trust him to you.” 

He paused to gather strength, and then resumed: “ His 
mother is his guardian, but affection is not always wise. Lord 
Gletherton will watch over him, but he may die before Reginald 
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is a man. I have been your friend, Edmund; be his, for my 
sake: it is my last charge to you.” 

“T am young for sucha charge,” said Edmund, not as if he 
would refuse, but as if, in the natural honesty of his character, 
he desired to put the whole truth before his friend. “I have had 
no experience, save in what pertains to my profession, and,” 
he added, while a vivid blush crossed his face, “I have but too 
often myself displeased you.” 

“TI ask you to be a friend to Reginald, not to be his 
guardian,” said the Colonel, with the faintest shadow of a smile. 
“T ask you, because, with all your faults, and I have never 
spared them, I read in you an uprightness, and steadfastness of 
purpose, which I would see repeated in my son. I know that 
you are rash, impetuous, but I have never known you swerve 
from truth or honour: and if I commend my son to you, you 
will fulfil the trust.” He paused a moment, and resumed: 
“When he has reached the age at which his tutors will have left 
him, and a true friend will have power to influence him, you 
will have long attained your manhood, and I doubt not it will 
be a noble one. Remember, then, that it is friendship and 
counsel that I ask of you. Do not fear to speak the truth to him; 
sooner or later he will thank you for it. Others will manage 
his estates, should he succeed Lord Gletherton whilst a minor; 
of that, therefore, I need say nothing. Edmund, do I ask too 
much of you?” 

“Too much? my very life is at your service,” said the young 
man, earnestly: and so, kneeling by his friend’s couch, his 
hands clasped in his, his frank, truthful eyes meeting the failing 
glance of the man whom he reverenced as a father, Edmund 
received the trust with all the sorrows and the joys and also the 
perplexities which lay enshrined within it. 

A few hours later all was over: the last touching rites had 
been administered, the last blessing spoken by the priest, and 
calmly, bravely, resignedly, Colonel Fitzgerald had confronted 
that death whose shadow had been nigh to him on many a 
previous battlefield. 

Edmund mourned him deeply, and with reason. There 
were many in that broad camp who would sympathize in his 
deep grief, and interest themselves in his fortunes, but the true 
friend, the kind adviser, was snatched away; and days were 
near at hand when he would have need of both. For time 
passed on and he grew older and graver, and sorrow came, and 
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fortunes altered, and he grew into a nobler and more earnest- 
hearted man, even than his friend had hoped to see him. 

Other changes also occurred. Lord Gletherton was dead, and 
the boy Reginald had succeeded to the earldom. And thus 
ten years went by. 


CHAPTER I. 


All night have the roses heard 

The violin, flute, bassoon. 

Ail night hath the casement jessamine stirr’d, 

To the dancers dancing in tune. 

But a silence came with the waking kind 

And a hush with the setting moon. — Zezwyson, 
“REGINALD, our guests will arrive in a few moments, and you 
ought to be ready to receive them,” said Lady Lilias Fitzgerald, 
as she opened the door of her brother’s private study. 

Lord Gletherton raised his head slowly from his writing, and 
glanced towards her. The slowness seemed natural to him. 
Gracefully inert, with a tendency to the dolce far niente,a certain 
fire in the blue eyes alone redeemed him from the accusation of 
effeminacy which a stranger might at first sight have brought 
against him. His tones too were leisurely: “I will be with you 
in a few moments, Lilias.” 

“You must come at once, Reggie,” with some impatience. 
“The Seahams are punctual, as you know: and this evening 
you must be punctual also. . . . The ball begins . . .” 

“ Bother the ball! . . . Well, Lilias, I can’t help it, . . . this 
letter I szust finish: and then I must go to the conservatory.” 

“What for?” 

“To choose a buttonhole,” was the laconic answer, a provok- 
ing smile on his lips. 

“J will give you one.” 

“T promised to get a rose for Eveleen.” 

“Eveleen is obliged to you. She would rather see you with 
your guests.” 

“Then she must tell me so. Would you have me break my 
word ?” 

“ Are you on ceremony with your cousin ?” 

“Tt is not ceremony,” with a sudden accession of dignity. 
“Tt is only the ordinary attention which my couszn, like any 
other lady, has a right to expect from me.” 
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“JT wish you reserved a share of it for me. . . . There is the 
carriage from Cannington. It has reached the first gate. And 
here comes mother to hurry us.” 

She was correct: for at that instant the somewhat fragile 
and slender little figure of Mrs. Fitzgerald appeared upon the 
threshold, her soft plaintive accents endorsing her daughter’s 
words. 

“ Reginald, still writing ? you most shocking boy. Don’t you 
know that our guests are arriving, and that, whatever you and 
Lilias may think, I am entirely unequal to receiving them 
alone.” 

Lord Gletherton rose instantly. 

“T will be ready in a moment, mother; and meanwhile you 
have Lilias, who is worth a dozen.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald sank deliberately into a comfortable arm- 
chair, before she took the trouble to answer. Then she said, 
fretfully: “You know perfectly well, Reginald, that I shall not 
permit my dear gentle Lilias to martyrize herself for my sake. I 
never was selfish in my life, never. But I do think, that now you 
are of age, you might do something to help me: especially,” with 
a deep-drawn sigh, “as I am nearly worn out already.” 

So spoke Mrs. Fitzgerald, the most selfish and indolent of 
fine ladies, whilst her “dear gentle Lilias” stood watching the 
effect of her words. 

€areless as Reginald was, idle as he seemed to be, he had a 
warm affection for his mother. 

“T am sorry you are tired,” he said, kindly. “I really will be 
quick, mother... . If Lilias were as good to me as you are, 
she should not have so often to complain of me,” and hastily 
closing his letter, he left them. 

A strange look, partly sad and partly proud, had come into 
his sister’s dark grey eyes. The link between them was a slender 
one: their nature different, their education more so. They did 
not, could not understand each other, but the fault was scarcely 
theirs ; it was but the outcome of the circumstances in which 
they had been reared. Their father, Colonel Fitzgerald, had 
married a pretty, graceful girl, penniless, and in rank somewhat 
beneath him, and a coolness—not unfrequent amongst scions of 
his race—had arisen between him and his elder brother, Lord 
Gletherton. The latter, furious at the mésalliance, had refused 
to receive either bridegroom or bride: angry letters passed 
between them, the breach had widened, . . . it had never closed, 
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until, in the first shock of the Colonel’s death, his brother, too 
late repenting, had made overtures of reconciliation to her who 
had been the first cause ‘of the estrangement. It was not, 
however, repentance only, but policy likewise which had broken 
down the barrier, and brought the proud old man to sue for 
friendship which he had so long and so obstinately refused. He 
was a widower without children, and Reginald was his heir: the 
heir to Gletherton must have every advantage: Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
badly off, extravagant, and foolish, could do little for her 
children. The Earl’s mind was soon made up. He saw the 
boy and liked him—liked him greatly: he liked Lilias better. 
The bright, young face, so clear-cut and refined, reminded him 
of his brother. 

“They must grow up worthy of him,” he said, “worthy” 
(and this, he thought, but did not say) “of the Fitzgeralds.” 

The boy (at first too young to be away from home) must 
have tutors provided for him. Lilias was sent to a fashionable 
school; but when her holidays came round, she went to 
Gletherton, a visit destined to be often repeated. The childless 
old man grew to love her presence there, the rather, perhaps, 
that as time went on, he found how little she was appreciated at 
home. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald was a narrow-minded woman: hers was in 
some sense a narrow love. She had loved her husband—who 
could help it—-but she had feared him even more. She wasa 
little afraid of Lilias too. There was nothing petty, nothing 
small about the girl’s character; her faults had their seeds in 
virtues, so to speak: it was a grand nature untrained. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald’s aims were in comparison petty. Brought up ina 
small country town, straitened in circumstances, moving for the 
most part in somewhat second-rate society, her elevation had 
spoilt, as well as dazzled her. She gave an undue value to her 
rank, to her position. She made the most of it, dragged it into 
prominence, and plumed herself upon it, as a xouveau riche does 
with his money, and thus betrayed that she was unaccustomed 
to it . . . betrayed the lower level from which she came. It 
hurt Colonel Fitzgerald to see this sometimes, it hurt Lilias also, 
for to her all these things came naturally, like the colour of her 
hair and eyes. People could see them if they chose (without 
boasting of hers); if they did not, what matter ?—they were 
still hers. It was her name only that she was proud of: not 
the rank, the wealth, the grandeur, which some day must come 
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to her: a name made great by ancestors, by her own dear 
father in his turn: and the same pride was in the old Earl’s 
heart, and he loved her for it, and despised her mother’s. “That 
woman will make her as affected as herself,” he thought some- 
times, and at last he made a plan--some would have said an 
ultimatum. 

“Lilias had better spend all her holidays with me,” he said, 
and Mrs. Fitzgerald found it best to humour him. . . . “ He was 
such a strange old man . . . she dared not contradict him,” and 
so, letting Lilias go, she concentrated all her love upon her son. 

When,;after a few years, the three came again together, what 
wonder that their thoughts and feelings, their very sympathies 
were different. 

At this time, however, the old Earl had been dead two or 
three years, and Reginald’s twenty-first birthday had arrived 
and passed, and the rejoicings which had been held for a week 
previously, were about to culminate in a dinner-party for some 
of their more intimate neighbours, and followed in the evening 
by a ball. There were a few house-guests as well, most of them 
being relatives of the Fitzgeralds. 

“T hope Reggie will make a favourable impression,” said 
Lilias, after a brief pause, during which her eyes were following 
meditatively the progress of the carriage up the long drive, and 
impatiently awaiting Reginald’s return. Voices were heard, 
and dresses rustled down the old oak stairs, and across the hall 
into which the study opened, and presently the Seahams would 
arrive. How long Reginald was choosing his flowers. She was 
thinking of his indolence, his carelessness, the obstinacy which 
this slight incident unveiled, and her remark, or perhaps the 
tone in which she uttered it, caused her mother to bristle some- 
what as she answered : 

“My love, how can you doubt it? It is impossible for it 
to be otherwise, though you never see anything to praise in 
him, poor dear boy. There are not many young men who 
possess half his attractions, little as you may think so now. 
He is just what his father was when I first married him. Ah! 
my dear, he would have been an Earl indeed. I shall never 
forgive old Lord Gletherton for not having died a little sooner. 
Had he done so, I should have been a Countess.” 

Her daughter’s lips compressed a little. Her uncle had 
been much to her, and the words jarred somewhat; but she 
steeled herself, and a mocking smile lit up her eyes. She 
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answered, drily : “Dowager, you mean, mother? A year hence, 
Reggie may be married.” 

“Well! I dare say he will marry young.” 

“The first pretty girl he sees most likely ; who will flatter 
his foibles, and admire J/r. Charlton. 

“T can’t think why you don’t like Mr. Charlton,” said her 
mother, somewhat wearily, for the name was an old subject of 
dispute between them. “He is clever, quite a genius—at least, 
Reggie always says so—as handsome as an old picture. And 
you have not met for years.” 

“T dislike him on principle, I think, mother, ‘not Launcelot 
nor another,’ but any one who makes himself unnecessarily 
remarkable .. . as you must acknowledge, Mr. Charlton does ; 
he eschews society, . .. thinks a game of billiards a sin: and, 
with the ordinary cares and inconveniences of life, passes in the 
world for a broken-hearted recluse, at the mature age of thirty- 
three.” 

“Lilias! | Your poor father was very fond of him. Do you 
Sorget?” 

“T do not,” and her tone was low, her eyes brimmed with 
tears. “I think it is for that I do not forgive him. Had not 
my father trials, and did they crush him? Can’t Mr. Charlton 
show himself a man—brave soldier as he used to be? I don’t 
believe in broken hearts,” she added, loftily. “Let him take 
the work he finds ready to his hand, and I will respect him. I 
liked him in the old Rushton days, as I liked few—but why 
exalt him as a saint and a martyr, when he is but a very 
ordinary man and, once at least, a very foolish one. Here is 
Reginald.” 

“The Seahams are at the door, mother. I have sent the 
flowers to Eveleen, and am ready to escort you; and even to 
do my duty in entertaining our guests,” he added, turning to his 
sister. 

“T hope you will, Reggie.” 

But after all, it would be to Lilias, not to Reginald, that 
the success of the evening would be mainly due. It was her 
taste, her love of everything beautiful, that had been called into 
requisition during the last few days; and while her mother 
languidly received her guests, and Reginald, throwing off his 
shyness, began to enjoy his first effort at hospitality, it was 
Lilias, whose glance still passed rapidly round the circle, seeking 
out the graceful duties for which she was naturally so fitted, 
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and rendering them yet more graceful in her performance of 
them. She was bright and energetic and liked excitement and 
authority—enjoyed the splendour of her beautiful home, as she 
enjoyed bright flowers and pretty things in general. She could 
have done very well without them, but she loved them all the 
same. To-night was to her a veritable triumph: she felt 
satisfied and happy: and yet when her little cousin, Cora 
Devereux, came shyly in and stood beside her, a momentary 
sigh for her lost childhood rose in the girl’s heart as she looked 
upon the grace and beauty of the little debutante. 

Cora was indeed a lovely little creature—thirteen, only— 
and childish even for her age. Her wild spirits were for the 
instant quelled: she looked timidly on the brilliant scene, to 
which Reginald’s strenuous pleading had admitted her: but her 
glorious blue eyes were full of untamed life and gladness, a 
nature that knew neither guile nor care. 

Sir Ralph and Lady Seaham, and their only unmarried 
daughter, Adelaide, were among the dinner-guests: they were 
intimate friends of the Fitzgeralds, as well as their nearest 
neighbours. Major Devereux, whom we last met in India, but 
who was now in England on leave, had that afternoon joined 
his two daughters at the Abbey, where Reginald had welcomed 
him with a cordiality and affection which had pleased and 
touched him in the son of his old friend, and which had also 
been a surprise to him. Judging from past reminiscences of 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, he had expected to find his host a little proud 
and self-sufficient. Instead, he found him courteous, debonair, 
and well-informed ; and, if a little shy at first, the shyness was 
not unbecoming. 

Major Devereux felt drawn to him immediately, for his 
father’s sake and for his own. 

“He is what Fitzgerald would have wished to see him,” he 
said to himself that evening. “I wonder what influence has 
moulded him? .. . not ers,” as he glanced towards the mother, 
“nor ”—with a glance at Lilias—“ hers either.” 

About half-past ten, the guests having arrived, the band 
struck up in the great, well-lit ball-room, and the business of 
the evening fairly commenced. 

Partners were rapidly selected: sets as rapidly formed: 
one place was still vacant, and the question was asked, curiously: 
“With whom would Lord Gletherton open the ball ?” 

Reginald was looking lazily on the gay scene before him: 
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very unlike his predecessor and kinsman he seemed, just then: 
and yet indolent, fair-haired, and almost effeminate in his youth, 
there was still something of his ancestors about him: the serene 
blue eyes, the curve of the proud mouth, the moulding of the 
high brow, might still in later life find their prototype in the 
old portraits which now frowned down unsympathizingly upon 
him. The old passions and failings of his hot-headed race 
might merely slumber: the calm exterior might hide a fiery 
soul. Lilias looked half-provoked, half-amused, as she passed 
him, just as he moved forward, his choice made. 

Casting his laughing eyes round the circle, he made his way 
to the low dais, where Lady Vivian, his near relative, stood 
radiant and bewitching, and claimed her for the first quadrille. 

Lilias consented to flatter the hopes of an Irish Viscount, 
Lord Chatterton, and Cora, claimed by her cousin, Charley 
Montague, was soon one of the merriest of the gay throng. 

“Well, Cora! so you are enjoying yourself, my sweet,” said 
Lilias, a little later in the evening: and the fair little face with 
its innocent delight was a better answer than the eager words: 
“T think it is the most delightful thing in all the world. I wish 
I were really out, Lily.” 

“That will come soon enough, little butterfly,” said Lilias, 
as she passed on to the tea-room on the arm of the old 
peer. 

“A very lovely child, Lady Lilias. Is she your cousin? 
She will break hearts some day.” 

“T think she will. Yes, she is my cousin. Her sister, Miss 
Devereux, you have often met. Some think her the more 
attractive of the two.” 

“Was not their mother the daughter of old Mornington, 
the Q.C.?” 

“Yes, but she died early, and they live with Lady Julia, 
their grandmother and my great-aunt. We are near neighbours, 
as you know. Here zs Eveleen,” as a slight, fair, brown-eyed 
girl turned laughingly to greet her. “Have you no partner, 
Eve? that is too bad. Have you danced yet with Reginald?” 

“No, but Cora has, and I have been watching them. What 
spirits he is in to-night.” 

“Too much so, I fear, or he would have looked after you 
better.” 

“Oh, you must not think that, dear Lilias. I have not 
missed a dance, and Reginald has asked me, so has done his 
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duty for the evening. We are too old friends to be on ceremony 
with each other.” 

“Quite like brother and sister, as I remarked this morning,” 
said Mrs. Clifton, who was sitting near, chaperoning her pretty, 
shallow daughter, Lucy. “It is so nice to see cousins on such 
terms.” 

There was a scarcely perceptible pause, and then Eveleen 
said, dreamily, “ Just so,” and played with the tassel of her fan, 
in a momentary fit of abstraction, which caused Lilias to glance 
towards her, and say, laughingly, “Just so, we have been play- 
mates for years. I could not spare my ‘sister’ Eveleen.” Then 
she glanced towards Cora, and a kind of proud appropriation 
came to her, a warm feeling of something more than cousinhood. 

But the music began again, and she passed on. 

It was not in Lilias’s nature to enjoy herself, unless those 
around.her were enjoying themselves also, and her engagement- 
card being now full to overflowing, she set herself to consider 
and console the numerous young ladies who had gathered dis- 
consolately round the fountain, or taken shelter under the wing 
of their respective chaperons. The “ beauties,” she knew, could 
take care of themselves. Of course, as her good-natured inter- 
ference in these matters was well known, she was soon assailed 
by some of the less shy and retiring of the neglected ones. 

.“‘ Dear Lady Lilias. How sweetly you have managed every- 
thing. I really never enjoyed anything so much.” 

This was from Miss Anne Harcourt, who was in want of a 
partner, and guessed the sort of flattery to which girls like 
Lilias are most likely to be accessible. 

“Thank you; it is very good of you to think so. I saw 
you dancing, did I not?” (Anne had walked through two 
quadrilles.) “I am so glad you enjoyed it. Are you engaged?” 

“Not for this set: I can’t enter into the fun of dancing all 
night” (this in a wall-flower was convenient), “especially when 
there are so many pleasant people to talk to. Must you go?” 
in a disappointed tone, as Lilias turned in the direction of 
a group of gentlemen standing idly in a door-way. 

“Only to find you a partner. Pray do not deter me.... 
Charley! You are the very person I was most wishing for.” 

“What a wonderful thing, Lilias!) In what manner can I 
serve you? an ice? a cup of tea? or an escort to the supper- 
room?” 

“Neither, thank you. I am engaged for this dance: but, 
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as you are not, will you find a vs-d-vis? Miss Harcourt will, 
I know, consent to honour you.” 

“Bother Miss Harcourt!” was upon Charley’s lips, but his 
cousin’s wish was law to him, and he hastened to obey. About 
the same time, Reginald found his way to Eveleen Devereux, 
with whom he laughed, talked, and flirted to his own entire 
satisfaction. If he at first noticed a little reticence or shyness 
in her manner, that soon passed away, and when the cessation 
of the music warned him to conduct his fair partner to her seat 
and fulfil his duties to his other guests, it was with the conviction 
that never during their long acquaintanceship had his cousin 
seemed so charming and attractive. And yet, Lilias, looking 
on, and noting everything, had no hope, no thought even, that 
the attraction would be permanent. Much as she loved Eveleen, 
much as she admired and reverenced the sweet unselfishness 
which had made her so beloved by every one, she felt that 
Reginald would want something different, a sweet child-nature 
to protect and cherish, rather than one to look up to and 
admire. 

At supper, speeches necessary to the occasion were received 
with cordial gratulation, and Reginald rose to return thanks, 
amid a universal sympathetic hush. 

How anxious Lilias was: and Eveleen also: while Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald, secure in her son’s talent, had neither doubts nor fears, 
but a smile of placid satisfaction on her pretty, faded face. 
And Reginald, though a trifle shy, said all that could be 
expected of him, briefly and well. Lilias breathed more freely 
when he sat down. 

“Tt was not bad,” she said, whilst others gave less negative 
praise. 

“TI think Lord Gletherton has acquitted himself well,” said 
Mr. Oldcastle to Eveleen, whom he had taken in to supper, 
“although Lady Lilias does not seem perfectly satisfied. She 
is rather a particular young lady.” 

“Poor Lilias! How charming she is looking. Pink is 
decidedly her colour.” 

“ And couleur de rose the usual state of her temper, is it not? 
Yes, she is a very pretty girl, and sensible too—if she had been 
properly managed.” 

“You are very severe, Mr. Oldcastle.” 

“Not at all. Lady Lilias is a great friend of mine, and 
I have known her since she was a very little girl: but see, there 
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is a general move, and I know you are engaged for the next 
dance.” 

As they passed out of the supper-room, a gentleman who 
seemed to have arrived but lately, raised his eye-glass and 
looked towards them. His features, though aristocratic, were 
not handsome: his figure was somewhat less slight than his age 
(for he was quite young) might seem to warrant, and there was 
a disagreeable, cynical expression in his eyes as he surveyed 
the richly dressed and graceful women, who swept past on 
their way to the ball-room, or stayed to exchange a greeting. 

“Who is that pretty girl coming in now, with that white- 
haired old gentleman yonder?” he asked suddenly of a com- 
panion. 

“Ahem, that one? Lady Lilias Fitzgerald, sister to our 
host. I asked her for the last dance—wouldn’t have me—a 
nice-looking girl, but proud, very.” 

“He told me his sister was not pretty; she is: proud, 
haughty, intellectual, would become a coronet herself: and 
might not be averse to wearing one... . . Well, Reginald, better 
late than never.” 

“Manley! is it possible? I thought you were abroad. 
When did you arrive?” 

“Five minutes since. Came with the Caxtons. Only landed 


last night, so it was sharp practice. Well . . . delighted to see 
you, ... congratulate, &c. Is your shadow here? I mean 
Charlton.” 


‘Don’t name him! I never saw such a fellow, he is a 
regular hermit.” 

“Just so; but I’m glad he’s not here: he would only spoil 
sport ; besides, what can he care for a ball?” 

“ Nothing, you may be sure, but I wanted him to come ; and 
he is my friend, you must remember, Frederick.” 

“He once was mine: but time brings changes, and we're 
friends no longer. He is coming forward for the county, is he 
not? On my honour, I could scarcely credit it... . Won't 
you present me to Mrs. Fitzgerald, Reginald? It is so long since 
we have met.” 

“With pleasure, but she has not forgotten you... . You know 
Manley, I think, mother? an old friend of mine in London.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald bowed graciously and murmured a few 
words, lost in the sudden burst of music; the dancers moved 
towards the ball-room, and the gay valse tune rang out blithely. 
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“You must look to yourself, Manley,” said Reginald. “I 
am engaged for this. . . . You know most people.” 

“Engaged, are you? How hard you work. Why don’t you 
let the ladies do that for you, or put on some stewards? Come, 
do me a good turn before you go. Introduce me toa pretty 
girl or two. I don’t know many. Is not that your sister?” 

Did he see that the Earl’s lips compressed at this speech, 
that he answered, coldly: “ My sister is, I think, engaged for 
this dance. I can introduce you to Miss Seaham.” 

“Thanks, I already know her. Well, later on will do. I’m 
in no hurry.” 

And then Lady Lilias came up to them. 

“Reginald, you are aware that you are engaged to Miss 
de Clifford, and that the dance is just going to begin?” 

“T will attend on her immediately. Lilias, this is Mr. Manley, 
a friend of whom you have often heard me speak.” 

Lilias bowed courteously, but her greeting was distant. 

Mr. Manley was her brother’s friend, but this, alas, was no 
passport to her favour. Reginald was not in general very 
happy in his choice. But besides this, society did not speak 
well of Frederick Manley. Clever he was, no doubt, and agree- 
able, but the gambling and horse-racing of Lord Vivian’s 
younger brother were no secret at Clare Abbey. It was an 
influence which Lilias rightly dreaded for her brother: a friend- 
ship which she would have given much to set aside, but her 
serene haughtiness became her, and watching her as she stood 
there, in her youth and beauty, radiant in lace and jewels and 
shimmering satin, graceful of bearing even in her pride, it was 
no wonder that the gay man of the world was won to worship 
her, with a more sincere homage than was often his to give. 

“May I ask you for a dance, Lady Lilias—any time at your 
convenience ?” he added, with more humility than usual. 

“Thank you, Mr. Manley, I am engaged, I fear,’ as she 
glanced carelessly down her card. “Shall I find a partner 
for you?” 

“Thank you. I seldom dance. ’Tis a gay scene, Lady 
Lilias. How well Gletherton is looking—enjoys it thoroughly, 
I fancy ; more than politics.” 

“My brother is growing very fond of politics,” said Lilias, 
rather dryly. She fancied, and with reason, that the two were 
on opposite sides. 

“Of course. I had forgotten. It really does surprise me, 
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Lady Lilias, that such a regular hermit as Charlton should have 
allowed himself to be launched into politics. Yet it is true, I 
believe, that Gletherton intends to bring him forward ?” 

Lady Lilias laughed a little, when he said this. 

“He is going to help to bring him forward, Mr. Manley. 
Reginald is not quite omnipotent in the county.” 

“Oh, well, I did not mean that, of course, though he is 
strong enough to do us harm. I don’t agree with Gletherton 
in politics. I never did, but Charlton’s views are his 
exactly.” 

“As_ Reginald’s are Mr. Charlton’s. He is a very clever 
man, I fancy.” 

“He is. Do you not know him?” 

“T did, but it was long ago.” 

“ Ah, well, you will not recognize him. He was no end of 
fun in those times, and now—a regular misanthrope.” 

“He is a great friend of my brother's,” said Lilias, rather 
haughtily, and then, with a stately bow, she moved over to her 
mother. 

“Are you going to cut me, Lady Lilias?” said a voice 
beside her, and she looked up with a pretty smile of welcome, 
and extended her hand. 

“T have not forgiven your absence from our /é/es, nor has 
Marguerite, though she has said little.” 

“My wife,” returned Mr. Henry Seaham, “has learnt that 
charity begins at home, but does not end there.” 

“Tt was election business Which detained you, then? I 
knew you were at Eldsley with my brother, but that was many 
days since.” 

“Since then I have been helping Charlton to canvass some 
outlying districts. Your brother made a good speech to intro- 
duce him, and he himself spoke well, nay, brilliantly. It is a 
pity that you did not hear him.” 

“T have not even read his speech,” then, feeling that the 
words sounded ungracious, “I am so tired of hearing of him, 
Mr. Seaham, the same theme all day long.” 

He laughed. 

“It is the topic of the day, his story, and his talents, and 
the rest. Even my father, who has eschewed politics so long, 
is taking up his cause with quite juvenile enthusiasm. I hope 
he will succeed, but the Liberals run us very near. May I ask 
you for this dance?” after a pause. 
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“T am afraid not. I have just refused Mr. Manley.” 

“And you fear he will call me out on the spot? Never 
mind, I will take my chance.” 

Mr. Manley glanced after them as they moved away. He 
had not heard their conversation, still less did he recognize in 
her partner the husband of the gentle-looking little lady who 
was talking to Mrs. Fitzgerald, and a certain sting of jealousy 
took possession of him, and brought a dark look to his face. 

“She is proud,” he muttered, as he retreated to the card- 
table. “She is proud, but very beautiful. I will woo, and win, 
and wear her, or woe to him who wrests her from me.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Youth at the prow, and pleasure at the helm.—Gray. 
] ’ I Uy 


WE must glance rapidly over the past ten years, and see what 
has become of Edmund Charlton, whom we left kneeling by 
the death-bed of his friend. That death had made a great 
impression on him, the trust confided to him had sunk deep 
into his heart, to be remembered in the time of need; but at 
first, war, its duties, and its perils, had come between him and 
his regrets. He had no time to think, to pause, to realize, 
scarcely to feel. The Indian Mutiny was at its height, dangers 
encompassed him on every side, brave deeds had to be dared, 
and perils to be confronted, and glory to be gained. He had no 
time to sorrow, even for a friend so dear to him, and it was best 
so. “His country needed him, he must strive and win for 
her,” was his thought, through many a long and weary march, 
through months of hardship and privation, and it was not until 
many months after Colonel Fitzgerald’s death, that he was 
himself severely wounded, how severely they at first scarcely 
knew. 

“ He would live,” the surgeon said, when the bullet had been 
at last extracted, and the extent of the damage ascertained 
more clearly, “but he would always have to be a little careful, 
a bullet through the chest leaves mischief, even when, as in this 
case, the lungs are safe.” 

The words had been spoken to Major Devereux, as he stood 
anxiously besides the couch, and Edmund heard them also, and 


looked up quickly. 
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“Ts this the whole truth, Maitland,” he said, briefly. “I had 
rather know the worst.” 

“You shall know,” said the surgeon, frankly. “There is 
injury, but nothing serious, you may live as long as either of us, 
so long as you are careful ; if you are not, the evil will increase 
and become dangerous.” 

Edmund made no answer, but he looked a little thoughtful. 
Life was as yet full dear to him, a fair future was before him, 
and these words seemed to cast a cloud on both. But soon the 
presence of his Colonel, his tidings of the siege, the visits of 
the other officers, combined to put away from his mind the 
doctor’s warning, at least for the time. 

Somewhat later he was invalided home, and a new and 
entirely different life began for him. 

In London, where his parents were wintering, a warm 
welcome awaited him. His father proud of him as he had 
every right to be, his mother fond and idolizing, his two young 
sisters eager in their tendance, his days of convalescence passed 
pleasantly enough, to be followed by other days more pleasant 
still. It was his first real glimpse of London society. A mere 
lad he had joined the army, he had never long been absent from 
it ; now wooed by the world as somewhat of a hero, the novelty 
was a pleasant and enticing one. As he began to regain 
strength, “to feel himself again,” the fascination of this new life 
became greater. Brilliant, handsome, and accomplished, he 
was asked everywhere ; and proud of his son, and pleased with 
his success, his father used his influence at head-quarters, to 
prolong his leave indefinitely. “There was nothing to be done,” 
he said, “in India, where the peace still lasted, though Edmund's 
regiment was detained in case of need, and it seemed a folly to 
return to a hot, unhealthy climate, his strength still unrestored.” 
But there were other reasons quite as cogent, which were left 
untold. It was desirable that Edmund should marry, it was 
expedient that the wife selected should be wealthy. Charlton 
of Everton passed in the world fora rich man. He had a fine 
estate, a house in town, carriages, and servants, and all that he 
could wish. He entertained well, even lavishly, but he gambled 
also, and the gambling-tables of Monte Carlo were fast dragging 
him to ruin. Of all this Edmund was ignorant, he ignored also 
the remedy. He had other hopes, other dreams, than his father 
guessed, and the girl he loved was poor though high-born, and 
at present but a child. Passionate, reckless, and romantic, he 
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already loved Lilias Fitzgerald, for the sake of the friend who 
had gone from him. 

Later his parents went abroad and Edmund with them. 
He too tasted the delights of Monte Carlo, happy for him that 
the awakening soon came. A whisper rose of mad schemes 
failing, of debts unpaid, of wild efforts at salvation, resulting in 
new loss. Friends and flatterers began to look less kindly, and 
then, before Edmund could believe or understand, he found 
himself a ruined man. 

No more secrets, no more silence, concealment had become 
impossible, nor was indeed attempted. Father and son strove 
loyally together to stem the torrent, of which the boundaries had 
been loosened. It was too late. Their creditors rose ex masse, 
they had no pity, no patience ; gambling and improvidence had 
too surely done their worst, and beyond hope of redemption. 
The gay, careless past was at an end. To Edmund it seemed 
succeeded by a chaos of ruin and despair. But if hitherto a 
thoughtless, his was not the less a noble nature. He set himself 
to face the worst, to retrieve it if that could still be. He had 
signed away his inheritance to save his father—that proud 
ancestral home which had been so passing dear to him, where 
he had looked one day to reign. But he must do even more, he 
must give up his own pursuits, his pleasures, and his gay friends, 
the falsity of whom was still unknown to him. He must give 
up, that was worse, his hopes of Lilias, but not for greed or 
gain would he stoop to woo another. He must put aside the 
past and begin life anew, a hard task indeed, for one so proud 
and sensitive, who, until now, had known little care. But he 
had not yet drunk to the full his cup of bitterness. 

Presently, when the old wound was still fresh, the old shock 
unforgotten, another came to him yet deeper. His mother, 
long in feeble health, succumbed to the blow which fell so 
suddenly, and to Edmund half his life seemed buried in her 
grave. The sorrows gathering so thick upon him, served 
naturally to deepen feelings already almost morbid in their 
intensity ; feelings of sorrow and repentance, of remorse also, 
for the part he had held unconsciously in the catastrophe. “If 
he had but guessed all this before, if he had been less blind, 
less thoughtless, as he should have been.” How bitterly these 
thoughts oppressed him, now that it was indeed too late. And 
yet there was he knew no stain upon his character, no shadow, 
even the lightest, on his name. The debts had all been paid, 
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the creditors satisfied to the last farthing, he and his the only 
sufferers, as the world well knew, and harshly as he reproached 
himself for folly and extravagance, for blindness to their 
common peril, that very self-blame seemed to those who knew 
him best, but an earnest of the proud high nature beneath. 

Only one, and he a kinsman, had judged him harshly as he 
had judged himself—one only. His half-uncle, his father’s 
elder brother, lived then at Charlton Grange, a few miles only 
from their ancestral home. “Old Isaac,” as the county some- 
what disrespectfully called him, was a gloomy, morose man, 
soured, some would say, by an early disappointment, rather 
miserly, and leading the life of a recluse. Instead of pitying 
Edmund for his misfortunes, he met him with strong blame and 
displeasure. The very gaiety of his nephew's disposition, the 
light-heartedness he could not share, had prejudiced him from 
the first in his regard, and he could not forgive the loss of 
Everton, which, though willed to the second son, had belonged 
for many generations to their family. 

“You have sold the old place, you have broken your 
mother’s heart,” he said to Edmund at the funeral of his sister- 
in-law, and the reproach had struck home, the more so that it 
had been borne in silence. Edmund would not vindicate himself 
at his father’s expense, and it may be that “Old Isaac” never 
knew with any certainty how much or how little his nephew 
was to blame. It mattered little just then perhaps, for wide seas 
rolled between them. The counsel of his uncle, Sir Charles 
Mornington, and his own ardent and adventurous spirit, caused 
Edmund to rejoin his regiment, then bound for the Chinese 
war. He yearned to drown in the crush and stir of battle the 
troubles and disappointments of his life, and set himself with 
a brave heart to redeem the fatal past. And, again, for a brief 
while fortune smiled upon him. He was praised, commended 
by his Colonel, loved, honoured by the comrades who thronged 
round him, their model in all things brave and noble. His very 
story interested them, his frankness pleased them, his brave 
conduct in the field appealed to them more strongly still. 

Then, all at once, his health gave way. Was it wonderful 
that it should do so? Sorrows, disappointments, the soldier’s 
life of toil, the harassing of daily troubles, the climate—it may 
be also the old wound, as well as the passionate energy of his 
nature, had all told upon him, and when, soon after, a truce 
with China was concluded, and his regiment returned to India— 
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when peace reigned throughout Europe, and his service seemed 
no longer needed, then wearily, yet sadly, he laid down his 
commission, and returned to seek health, if not happiness, in his 
native land. 

It was spring when he reached England, and spring in 
England is a little cold and cheerless. Edmund found it so, 
but still colder was the welcome given to him by his friends. 
Relatives he had but few, and those mostly estranged from him 
by his misfortunes, or lost by death. Even in those brief 
months there were sad blanks among them. His father, old, 
and broken by his troubles, had soon followed his wife to the 
grave ; Sir Charles, genial, warm-hearted Sir Charles, was also 
gone, and his widow, a near kinswoman of the Fitzgeralds, had 
broken up her home and gone to live near them at Gletherton. 
A gulf lay between him and his child-love Lilias—for her 
brother had succeeded to the title, and the homage of the great 
and wealthy was now poured out before her; a homage in 
which Edmund, poor and proud, forbore to join. True his 
sisters were still left to him, but they too were estranged. On 
their father’s death, old Isaac had adopted them, not gracefully, 
not kindly, but in a hard, dry, grudging, despotic sort of way. 
“They were his brother’s children, he would stand by them ; 
he would give them house and home, but they in their turn 
must obey him; they must give up Edmund, that he would 
insist on. A letter now and then, a meeting at a distance, well, 
that much he would agree to, but no idle spendthrift should come 
hanging about his house, he had made his bed and he must lie 
on it.” The harsh terms were accepted: by Catherine coldly, 
by Harriet with many tears; but still accepted—once for all. 
They had no home, and Edmund was abroad: might not return 
for months, for years. And if he did, the dércs of their large 
fortune, the few poor acres that still remained to him, would be 
little enough for one reared in luxury, a pittance merely if 
shared by three. It may be also that, though loving him well, 
they held him answerable in some way for their troubles ; it 
may be that in these first moments of bereavement, they blamed 
more readily the living than the dead: the brother who was 
amongst them than the father who was gone. 

Passionate in his affections, Edmund felt this new estrange- 
ment bitterly, he strove against it in vain. Letters, pleadings, 
availed not. A meeting with his elder sister brought little 
satisfaction: “The die was cast, they must abide by it.... 
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Some day, perhaps, their uncle might relent. Could they not 
live with him? His home was small, but surely it would do 
for three? Sir Charles had left him money, he was no longer 
so poor as he had been.” “The die was cast. It was too late; 
their uncle’s terms had been accepted—once for all.” 

It was hard on Edmund, this estrangement, the harder that 
he blamed himself for it; that passionate in his own attach- 
ments, he reaped so little kindness in return. Friends he had 
few in England: his soldier comrades who had known his 
worth were mostly scattered. Many would have grown reckless 
in so complete an isolation, but as gold is tried in the furnace, 
so his nature was tried and purified, until the last dross was 
worn away, and only the strong, brave, sterling qualities 
remained. 

We have said a few acres still belonged to him. Rushton, 
the old dower-house, had not been sold, a cottage, little more, 
but with pleasant grounds attached. It had at one time been 
rented by the Fitzgeralds, but was now vacant. Here, for the 
present, Edmund made his home. “Buried alive,’ as many 
said. Leading, as others knew, a studious life, well filled indeed, 
yet somewhat cheerless, for one whose days had once been 
spent so differently. 

He was roused at last from his seclusion, not too soon. 
Lady Julia had not forgotten him. She knew his character, his 
talents, and his capabilities. 

“Much too good for a mere hermit’s life,” she said one day 
when he came to see her, and the sad look in his dark eyes, the 
grave, worn face, with the thoughtful gravity of lip and brow, 
came to her with something of a shock, remembering that he 
was still so young, and recalling the bright, happy nature that 
she had once known so well. “You are shutting yourself up 
at Rushton, with your books and papers . . .” 

“That is just what I enjoy.” 

“TI don’t believe it. All in due measure, my boy; you 
need not /zve for them. The world has many duties for you 
yet. You see no one, you tell me?” 

“T have no neighbours.” 

“You don’t ride, or hunt, or shoot ?” 

“T can’t afford it.” 

She laughed a little, not unpleasantly, but with a tinge of 
humour all the same. 

“You can’t afford to live as you are living. Do you know 
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what you will come to?” with a smile. “Look at your neigh- 
bour at the Grange, then; why 4e began that way. Don’t you 
believe me?” 

He was standing leaning on the mantelpiece, in her cosy 
boudoir, which always seemed so homelike ; which reproached 
him sometimes like her kindly, bantering words, for the lonely 
selfish life that he was leading. And yet it surely was not 
really selfish ; what could he do when he had no one left to live 
for? He bent his eyes half questioningly upon her, and though 
the sadness lingered in them still, the shadow of a smile was on 
his lips as he said, slowly: “I have given up my profession. 
There are times when I regret it, or should do were there 
any prospect of a war. An idle life in barracks would suit 
me little, . . . a foreign station . 

“Would be worse than Rushton. Nay, Edmund, we do not 
mean to exile you for long. A little while might not be bad 
for you. You are fairly strong, they tell me, now. Well I have 
made a little plan.” 

“For me/ that is most kind,” his gravity relaxing. “I 
know by instinct that it is a pleasant one, since I am to owe it 
to you,” he added, gratefully. 

“Well, it is this,” said Lady Julia. “My nephew, Gletherton, 
is going abroad, he wants a friend to keep him straight, and his 
mother and I have put our heads together, and think that no 
one would be so suitable as you.” 

“Lady Julia—I? No! it is impossible,” and he drew himself 
up in his surprise. “Do you forget all my past wrong-doing, 
that you would choose me as a guide for him.” 

“Aye, and none more willingly,” said Lady Julia, as she 
raised herself with some slight difficulty from her chair, and, 
supported on her cane, approached him as he still stood there, 
startled almost out of his usual chivalrous thought for her by 
the suddenness of the proposal. He flushed a little as she laid 
her worn, delicate hand with motherly kindness on his shoulder, 
and the deep dark eyes that were still turned upon her, seemed 
to brim suddenly with tears. “For those past errors we have 
chosen you,” she said, gently. “You know the dangers, and he 
does not. You will never fall into them again, and you will not 
let him do so either. It will not be a heavy charge to you,” 
she added, after a pause, “and you will do it for his father’s 
sake.” 

Again he flushed, but his expression changed ; his eyes, still 
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sad, had a far-off look in them; the words of Lady Julia 
brought vividly back to him the older and more solemn charge 
that had been entrusted to him, and which made this new one 
sacred also; the hesitation was not long: the thought of that 
old friendship, of that far-off death-bed, rose within him; his 
doubts, his shrinking seemed to vanish before those well- 
remembered words: “I trust him to you.” “Lady Julia,” he 
said, earnestly: “I will be guided by you. If you think that 
I am fitted for the task, I will accept it.” 


A few weeks after this, Edmund went abroad with Reginald; 
the latter, fresh from college, rejoicing in his new-found liberty, 
impatient of restraint, and variable as the wind, would have 
been a trying charge to many, but less to Edmund than to 
most. They had known each other years before, in different 
scenes and different circumstances, when Edmund had been 
gay, impetuous, and impulsive, a very hero to the indolent 
Reginald, who looked up to him with wondering admiration ; 
now, though the gay nature was changed and altered, the 
fascination had grown the greater that the love was mingled 
with reverence and esteem. A wholesome and ennobling friend- 
ship was thus offered to the young Earl, who, standing on the 
threshold of life, saw many fain to woo and flatter him, but few 
indeed to counsel or reprove.* The time had come on which 
his father’s thoughts had rested, and the true friend whom he 
had willed to him was ready to fulfil his trust. Mrs. Fitzgerald 
and Lady Julia felt this in equal measure: the fond, weak 
mother, and the wise and tender kinswoman, who had enshrined 
the young Ear] as a very idol in their hearts, and now saw him 
about to throw off restraint, and take the reins for better or 
worse into his inexperienced hands. They looked to Edmund 
with a faith that startled him, but made him all the more 
determined not to fail; and so, bearing with him, yielding to 
him, counselling and guiding him with an affection always 
patient, and an unselfishness which never failed, Edmund took 
up the threads of the old friendship and paid back the debt he 
owed the father, in true and steadfast friendship for the son. 

They travelled for some months, saw many scenes and many 
sights, and if Lord Gletherton proved but a careless scholar, 
Edmund had read deeply in the book of sad experience. There- 
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fore their friendship grew and strengthened, and though on 
their return to England, Edmund’s retiring character and 
Reginald’s love of amusement broke into and disturbed their 
recent intimacy, their friendship was not changed or,slackened, 
and the Earl already in his inmost heart would, fain have 
changed the friend into the brother. 

Alas, for impulsive Reginald! his very championship without 
limit or discretion, aroused all the antagonism of Lilias’ 
capricious nature. But Mr. Charlton was now to interview 
his constituents at Gletherton, and after nearly seven; years of 
separation, he and Lilias were once more to meet. 








Reviews. 


I.—OUTLINES OF DOGMATIC THEOLOGY.! 


THERE is not in English any book of quite the same scope 
and character as the work now before us. It has found a 
vacant place in English theological literature, and it fills it. 
Father Hunter’s work is not,and it does not profess to be, a 
course of Dogmatic Theology. It will not take the place in 
the hands of theological students which belongs to Dogmatic 
Courses such as those of Perrone, or Hurter, or Schouppe, and 
still less will it supply the place of Theological Treatises such 
as those of Cardinal Franzelin or Father Palmieri. It is not, in 
fact, a text-book for the professional student, although many who 
have already made their studies in theology, and who are now 
too much occupied and burdened with missionary labours to be 
able to refresh their memories at the sources of their theological 
Knowledge in such authors as we have mentioned, will find it of 
no small service by way of memoranda, and as supplying in a 
portable form digested matter for immediate use in sermons and 
instructions to their flocks. The same might, in its measure, be 
said even of Father Schouppe’s Elements of Dogmatic Theology. 
That work might possibly be used as a text-book in the school 
of a living teacher, and it is certainly of service as a handy book 
of memoranda of matter which has been already assimilated, 
but it would not supply the needs of a private student of 
theology. 

The special value of Father Hunter’s work is, we take it, its 
prophylactic value as a preventive, or an antidote to poisonous 
reading. The literary pasture of our day is poisoned in nearly 
every field. Non-Catholic newspapers, reviews, and magazines, 
as well as non-Catholic books, are daily read, and must be read, 
by educated Catholic laymen, if they are to be in touch with 
contemporary thought, and even if they are not to be shut out 


1 Outlines of Dogmatic Theology. By Sylvester Joseph Hunter, of the Society of 
Jesus, Vol. ii, London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1895. 
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from ordinary conversation with their non-Catholic neighbours. 
In reading from which they can scarcely escape, poison is forced 
upon them along with food. The poison of error and falsehood 
is so deftly mingled with the food of truth, that their suspicions 
are sometimes not aroused until the poison has entered into 
their mental system, and has taken so great a hold upon their 
minds that it is with difficulty, and perhaps only by means of 
drastic remedies, that it can be expelled. Even short of this, 
the very air of the literary atmosphere in a non-Catholic country 
is charged with miasmatic influences, and those who breathe 
that air without precautions must in time lose tone, and become 
enervated in spiritual health. 

For English laymen of education, Father Hunter’s work is 
invaluable at once as an antidote and as a tonic. If after 
reading or, still better, before reading a non-Catholic article on 
some such subject as the Creation of man, the Immortality of 
the human soul, Evolution, the Divine permission of evil, or 
the like, a Catholic layman were to read what Father Hunter 
has to say on the same subject, he would know at least that 
there is something worth hearing to be said on the other side, 
and he would know also how much must be held by the faithful 
as of Divine revelation and Catholic faith, and how much 
remains lawful matter of opinion, or is open to reverent specu- 
lation and discussion. He will thus be practically protected in 
reading even deleterious matter from taking any very serious 
harm. He will be on his guard against the meretricious fasci- 
nations of serpentine subtlety of argument, as well as against 
the more legitimate attractions of a cultured charm of style 
which may distract the reader’s attention from the misshapen 
form of the error which it clothes. 

“T find Father Hunter’s book most deeply interesting, and 
I never thought until I read it that there was so much common- 
sense in dogmatic theology,” were words uttered to us some weeks 
ago by a well-known physician, and most excellent Catholic of 
the old school of the days and type of Cardinal Wiseman. He 
was speaking jocularly, but at the same time cum Sundamento 
in re. Father Hunter’s method of exposition will be very taking 
to hard-headed men of business and to professional men. His 
legal training and practice in the past has its result in his 
present work. He is methodical, accurate, and precise. He 
does not load the record. He does not belittle the other side, 
or understate the argument of those to whom he is opposed. 
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There is no appeal to even pious sentiment. He never plays on 
the feelings nor builds on the prejudices and prepossessions of 
his jury. He sets but little store on mere pious conjecture, and 
does not rely on flimsy arguments, however fetching they might 
seem to be. There is no attempt to snatch a verdict. We feel 
that hé is speaking, not merely from his instructions, but from 
his own intimate conviction of the truth of his cause, the reality 
of his facts, and the solidity of his argument. There are so many 
well-meaning books even in our own day which, in the name of 
religion, advance positions which are not only disputed by 
good Catholics, but cannot be defended by Catholics of the 
saner sort, that it is most refreshing to find our author sticking 
steadily to the vza ¢rita and never straying into unknowable 
by-paths at the heels of guides whose pious guesses speak more 
for the religious softness of their hearts than for the theological 
hardness of their heads. 

It is absurd and silly to condemn or disparagingly to criticize 
Father Hunter’s Outlines as being no more than outlines, and 
for not doing that which the author of them never pretended or 
professed to do. His work, so far as we have it in the two 
volumes which have been published, fulfils the end which he set 
before him. It is the religious work of a manly man which he 
has written for the religious benefit of manly men. 








2.—DOM BAUMER’S HISTORY OF THE BREVIARY.! 


It would not probably be any exaggeration to say that no 
! contribution has been made to liturgical science in recent years 
Hl which can bear comparison in point of interest or importance 
| with the posthumous work of Dom Suitbert Baumer, O.S.B., 
| upon the history of the Roman Breviary. The very acceptable 
| | little volume published a few years since by the Abbé Batiffol, 
| | striking and, on the whole, scientific as it was, is now thrown 
| entirely into the shade by this much more complete and mature 
discussion of the great liturgical problems with which the student 
| of the public prayer of the Church finds himself beset. For 

| the first time, perhaps, we are in a position to realize with any 
distinctness what was really the work of that great organizer 
of ritual, Pope St. Gregory, the first of that name; and even 


1 Geschichte des Breviers. Von P. Suitbert Baumer, O.S.B. Freiburg: Herder, 
1895. 
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though the author’s conclusions cannot be regarded as the last 
word upon so obscure a subject, any one who weighs the facts 
and arguments alleged in the six hundred closely-printed pages 
which this volume contains, will be forced to admit that this 
must be the point of departure for all future inquirers. Dom 
Baumer, as indeed the memoir prefixed to the volume sufficiently 
shows, must have been a man of prodigious industry. The 
fifteen or twenty years devoted to these special studies seem 
all too short for the accumulation of the mass of facts which 
are here marshalled and brought into line. He was also in 
many ways fortunate as to the epoch and the manner in which 
his book was compiled. It was a great gain to have published 
many of its most distinctive chapters as articles in the Kasholik, 
and to have had before him such fresh and original studies as 
those of the Abbé Batiffol—whose second edition had appeared 
before the final revision of the present volume—of Father 
Dreves, and of the author’s learned brother in Religion, Dom 
Germain Morin. Still, the conception and execution of the 
work is entirely Dom Baumer’s own, and it seems specially 
providential that his life should have been preserved until it 
had received almost the last finishing touches at his hands. 

It will be readily understood that, as its name imports, the 
Flistory of the Breviary is not a devotional, but a severely 
scientific treatise. In scope it is very comprehensive, extending 
from the origins of that extra-sacrificial public prayer at stated 
hours, which in the form of some sort of primitive Vespers and 
Lauds, Dom Baumer considers*to date back to the age of the 
Apostles, down to the revisions and corrections of modern times. 
It would take us too far to attempt to give in the present 
notice any detailed account of the many interesting results to 
which the author’s investigations have led him. Our present 
Breviary is, he contends, save for a few additions and correc- 
tions, identical with that prescribed for general use by St. Pius V. 
This in turn is substantially the same with the Office sung in 
the Papal Chapels—the Papal Chapels as distinct from the 
Lateran Basilica—under Innocent III. in the thirteenth century. 
Now, the Office used in the Papal Chapels was an abbreviation 
(“Breviarium”) of the great choral service of prayer which 
prevailed from the eighth to the eleventh century in all the 
cathedrals of Western Europe. This last magnificent combina- 
tion of lections and church-song, as Dom Baumer contends, 
was really the creation of Gregory the Great—a compilation 
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for the most part from pre-existing materials, but organized 
and moulded into shape by the personal action of the Pontiff, 
whose name for all future ages was to be associated with the 
reform of the liturgy. 

There are some very valuable Appendices to the volume, one 
in particular containing a list of all the Breviary lessons which 
are not extracted from the genuine writings of the author whose 
name they bear. An excellent Index adds greatly to the 
usefulness of the work. One little point which might have 
claimed a passing notice in a work in other respects so complete, 
is the “Perpetual Office” established in some monasteries of 
Western Europe, e.g., by St. Avitus. Several interesting docu- 
ments are printed on this subject in the J/émoires of the Société 
d’Histoire de Geneve. (vol. xvi.) 


3.—A HANDBOOK FOR THE STUDY OF THE FATHERS.! 


We have already noticed in an earlier page the important 
work which Herder of Freiburg has lately published on the 
History of the Breviary. The book now before us is another 
undertaking by the same enterprising publisher, and it is hardly 
less calculated to bring consolation to the heart of all who are 
interested in the intellectual outlook of Catholic Germany. 
Dr. Otto Bardenhewer, Professor at the University at Munich, 
is already widely known in the Fatherland by his contributions 
to periodical literature. The work in which he has compressed 
into a manual of seven hundred pages the results of his wide 
reading in the Christian literature of the first six centuries, is a 
model of what such a handbook should be. As it has been 
lying on our table for nearly a twelvemonth, we have often 
had occasion to test its usefulness. Provided with an excellent 
Index it serves as an admirable work of reference on all 
Patristic questions. Often we have found the information it 
affords more valuable, particularly as to the bibliography of the 
subjects treated, than anything that could be learned from the 
four bulky volumes of Smith and Wace’s Dictzonary of Christian 
Biography. The latter work costs, if we remember rightly, 
something over £6, and Dr. Bardenhewer’s Patrologie, eight 
shillings. We leave the reader to infer which is the more 


1 Patrologie. Von Otto Bardenhewer. Freiburg: Herder, 1894. 
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profitable investment for the hard-working theological student 
of limited means. 

It is useless to attempt to analyze or discuss the contents of a 
volume which partakes rather of the nature of a dictionary than 
a work intended for continuous reading. During the interval 
which has elapsed since its appearance, we have seen many 
reviews of Dr. Bardenhewer’s Manual in foreign periodicals, 
written by Patristic scholars of eminence. All without exception 
have spoken strongly in its praise, and all attest the completeness 
of the bibliographical information which it supplies. Of course 
there must be occasional slips and omissions, but if we may judge 
of Dr. Bardenhewer’s acquaintance with foreign literature by 
the fulness of the information supplied about the works of 
Patristic interest produced in England, we should be led to a 
very favourable opinion of the completeness of his renseigne- 
ments. Although the author has fixed as his limit for Patristic 
literature in the West the writings of St. Gregory the Great 
and St. Isidore of Seville, he has not adopted by any means 
a hard or narrow interpretation of the term Fathers of the 
Church, and not only do we find an adequate discussion of such 
writers as Boethius, Cassiodorus, and the Emperor Justinian, 
but the account of the Fathers of the Greek Church is extended 
down to the time of St. John Damascene. 


4.—BOUGAUD’S LIFE OF ST. CHANTAL! 

The Life of St. Jane Frances Frémyot de Chantal, by Mgr. 
Bougaud, is too well known and too universally appreciated to 
need any lengthy commendation at our hands. We are glad 
to obtain a translation of it upon any terms, and we are not 
disposed to scrutinize too critically the shortcomings of the 
English into which it has been rendered. No other Life throws 
into such high relief the human character of the Saint, the 
intensity of her natural affections, and the compatibility of the 
most devoted love as mother and wife with the highest aspira- 
tions for religious perfection. No other Life is s¢ dzen documénteée, 
and although this adds considerably to its bulk, we must confess 
for our own part, even in hagiographical matters, to a prejudice 
in favour of dates, and to a desire to be satisfied that the facts 


1 St. Chantal and the Foundation of the Visitation. By Mgr. Bougaud, Bishop 
of Laval. Translated by a Visitandine. 2 vols. New York: Benziger, 1895. 
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narrated have become known to the biographer by some other 
process than that of private revelation. 

We do not, of course, mean to say that Mgr. Bougaud’s 
book is faultless. One may meet, for instance, with a curious 
illustration of the limitations of a French historian upon any 
point which lies outside the history of his own country, when 
we find it gravely suggested (in vol. ii. p. 297) that St. Chantal’s 
son, Celse Bénigne, who perished in 1627 in repelling the British 
attack on the Isle de Rhé, “received twenty-seven thrusts of 
the pike, the last one fatal, and it is said from Cromwell (!) 
himself.” - One might have expected the translator to have 
contributed in a note a query or a word of protest upon this 
remarkable statement. 

The book lacks an Index, but it is in other respects well 
got up, and reflects credit upon the publishers, Messrs. Benziger. 
There are two very good reproductions of portraits of St. Jane 
Frances, one painted before, the other subsequently to, her 
foundation of the Visitation Order. As for the translation, it 
is readable, though we cannot commend it unreservedly. Every 
now and then an ill-considered phrase is met with which jars 
like a false note. Thus St. Chantal is made to address St. Francis 
of Sales as “my unique and very kind Father,” and to speak of 
a calumnious report which troubled her as “a deep abjection, 
one of the best humiliations I have ever received.” Ina short 
but appreciative Preface, Cardinal Gibbons gives some details 
about the career of Mgr. Bougaud, the author of the Life. 


5.—WAPELHORST’S COMPENDIUM SACRA! LITURGI.! 


If the number of new editions of liturgical books can be 
taken as any measure of the attention paid by our younger 
clergy to the subject of Church ceremonies, the day cannot be 
very far distant when the massing-priest, ze, for our present 
purpose, the priest who is not at home in a pontifical function, 
will have become a species as extinct as the dodo. In the 
course of the past twelve months, we have received besides the 
entirely new work of Father Schober, C.SS.R., a new edition of 
Father O’Loan’s Ceremonies of some Ecclesiastical Functions, a 
new edition of the familiar Baldeschi as translated by the Rev. 


1 Compendium Sacra Liturgie. Auct. Ign, Wapelhorst, O.S.F. Sixth Edition. 
New York: Benziger, 1895. 
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Hilarius Dale, a new edition of an American adaptation thereof 
secundum usum Martinucci, and the sixth reprint of Wapelhorst’s 
Compendium. Far be it from us to pronounce upon the absolute 
merits of all these different competitors for popular favour. Con- 
siderable pains must have been taken in every case to bring the 
text into accordance with the latest decrees. If we have a 
preference, we must own that we seem to find things quicker in 
Wapelhorst than in any one of his rivals. The tabular arrange- 
ment in parallel columns for deacon, subdeacon, and the rest, 
though not by any means used for the first time by Father 
Wapelhorst, possesses unquestionable advantages. What the 
reader wants is facts in the briefest and most accessible form, 
and if possible in the way which will most quickly catch 
the attention. The graces of literary style are thrown away 
upon the overladen memory of an M.C., neither does he much 
care to have his attention distracted by a discussion of the 
merits of conflicting theories once he is reasonably satisfied that 
the author he follows is reliable. These practical requirements 
Father Wapelhorst’s volume seems specially designed to meet, 
and the fact that in the eight years which have elapsed since 
its first appearance five editions have already been disposed of, 
seems to show that the work has obtained an exceptional 
amount of popular favour. We ought to add, for the benefit 
of those who may not already know the book, that it is a good 
deal more comprehensive than some at least of its rivals. Upon 
all such matters as the administration of Holy Communion to 
the sick, funerals, the rubrics for Vespers in parish churches, &c., 
the reader may count upon finding the substance of even the 
most recent decisions of the Roman Congregations. 


6.—ANECDOTA MAREDSOLANA.! 


Book clubs, like other things, have a tendency to degenerate. 
To those who may be familiar with the latest publications of the 
Analecta Solesmensia, or the Nova Patrum Bibliotheca first 
issued under the name of Cardinal Mai, the idea must more 


1 Anecdota Maredsolana. Vol. i. Liber Comicus sive Lectionarius Misse quo 
Toletana Ecclesia ante annos mille et ducentos utebatur. Edit. D. Germanus Morin, 
O.S.B. Maredsoli apud Editorem, 1893. Vol. ii. Sancti Clementis Romani ad 
Corinthios epistule versio latina antiquissima, Same Editor and Printer, 1894. 
Vol. iii, Sancti Hieronymt Presbyteri qui deperditi hactenus putabantur com- 
mentarioli in Psalmos. Same Editor and Printer, 1895. 
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than once have suggested itself, whether the mine of unprinted 
Patristic literature was not pretty nearly exhausted, and 
whether the contents of the volumes, which the editors seemed 
to make it a matter of conscience to produce at intervals, were 
worth the by no means inconsiderable sum which had to be 
expended to keep the sets complete. And yet any one who 
had maintained the opinion that the older manuscript collec- 
tions of Europe contained nothing more in the way of early 
Christian literature that was worth the printing, would have had 
to confess by this time that he was strangely and most signally 
mistaken. The nuggets are still there for those who know how 
to find them. It is not now quite such a simple matter as it 
was for de la Bigne and d’Archery, and even for Muratori,—the 
flair of the true savant is now indispensable for the quest, but 
the difficulty of the search and the keenness of the competition 
constitutes the true triumph of such a scholar as Dom Germain 
Morin, O.S.B., the accomplished discoverer and editor of the 
volumes before us. 

To attempt to give any adequate idea of the importance, 
or better still, of the promise, for the future which is evidenced 
in these publications, would need more space than we have now 
at our disposal. A few words about each of the three instal- 
ments of the series—all that have so far appeared—must suffice 
for the present. 

The Liber Comicus, which appeared in 1893, is in some 
respects the most valuable of all. Although its name is somewhat 
suggestive of a book of jests, nothing can be more serious than 
its purpose. It is in fact the book of Epistles and Gospels 
forming what St. Jerome seems first to have called the Comes 
(hence Comzcus), the “Companion” of the Mass Book, or 
Sacramentary. Such manuscripts, although not of very frequent 
occurrence, are still to be met with in most of our great collec- 
tions. The interest of this particular Gospel-book lies in the 
fact that Dom G. Morin has been able to identify the church 
for which it was written, and to show that, although the 
document itself is in the handwriting of the eleventh century, 
it really represents the usage of Toledo in the time of 
St. Ildefonsus, about the year 650. Those who know the 
importance attached to the MWessale Mozarabicum, will appreciate 
the value to be set upon this still more primitive relic of the 
ancient Spanish Church. Dom Morin has enriched the text 
with notes and appendices. In restricting these to the narrowest 
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possible compass, he must have exercised severe self-repression, 
but it would hardly be an exaggeration to say that in the 
originality and importance of the information they contain, 
they would furnish forth matter for a dozen of the volumes 
upon which many of our Anglican liturgiologists build their 
reputations. 

The second volume of the Amecdota Maredsolana is formed 
by the old Latin version of the Epistle of St. Clement, which 
Dom Morin was fortunate, or rather skilful, enough to discover 
for the first time in a MS. of the Seminary of Namur. In the 
dearth of early copies of the Epistle of St. Clement (it was only 
within the last few years that the concluding chapters were 
given to the world in any form through the Constantinople 
Manuscript of Bryennius), this new text to supplement the 
Greek and Syriac versions is of the highest possible importance. 
We are glad to see that Dom Morin shows in his notes a great 
respect for the edition of that first of modern English scholars, 
Bishop Lightfoot, and it is remarkable to observe in how many 
instances Lightfoot’s judgment is confirmed by the Latin. An 
excellent fac-szmile of a page of the MS. reproduced by photo- 
graphy accompanies the text. 

In the present year, 1895, a third instalment of the same 
series has appeared in the form of a work of St. Jerome’s, 
hitherto believed to be lost—his Commentary upon the Psalms. 
That the editor has successfully tracked down this little Treatise, 
and that we have here an unquestionably genuine work of this 
great early commentator upon Holy Scripture cannot reasonably 
be doubted. 

The various points in the argument by which Dom Morin 
has identified the work are extremely interesting, but cannot 
be given here. The curious part of the case is that he has found 
this treatise in no less than five MSS., some of which have been 
under the eyes of scholars for centuries. It was reserved, how- 
ever, for Dom Morin to establish the identity of this little work 
with the long-lost Commentary of St. Jerome on the Psalms, and 
to bestow upon it for the first time the attention it deserves. 
The text has mainly been settled by an eighth century MS. of 
the Bibliothéque de l’Espinal, but the other later copies have 
been collated, and the edition, as might have been expected, is 
enriched with valuable notes and an index. 

Non-Catholic scholars are so apt to claim a monopoly of all 
that is most brilliant and distinguished in the progress of 
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Patristic studies, that there is a singular satisfaction in recog- 
nizing the high merit of the works lately given to the world by 
the community of Maredsous. They are proving themselves 
truly the heirs of the traditions of St. Maur, and it is hardly too 
much to say that Dom Morin’s record of achievement in this 
particular field is almost unique. He has indisputably taken the 
lead of every one of his contemporaries in researches of this 
kind. Neither is the share of the printer in these volumes, 
which are produced at the monastery press of Maredsous itself, 
unworthy of that of the editor, while the cost is kept within 
most moderate limits. We trust that Dom Germain Morin and 
his fellow-monks have still a long career before them, and it is 
with the keenest interest we await the publication of the opus 
magnum to which the editor’s chief care has long been devoted, 
the first collected edition of the works of St. Czsarius of Arles. 


7.—SCANDERBEG.! 


We cannot but think that many readers will be disposed to 
find a grievance in the title of this book. No doubt the name 
“ Scanderbeg,” interpreted according to its strict signification, 
may be applied to any one called Alexander (or Iskander), 
holding a position of authority (a “ bey”); but none the less, 
it has‘ been appropriated in history by one individual, not 
Alexander, but -George by name—George Castriota, Prince of 
Albania, who in the fifteenth centiiry made himself so terrible 
to the Turks. It is, therefore, natural that we should take up 
the volume with the hope of learning something about this 
romantic and picturesque personage, and equally so that we 
should be disappointed to find that it deals with a man far 
more important indeed than he, but likewise far better known, 
in fact with none other than Alexander the Great. 

Of this meteoric figure, who alone among their many 
conquerors has impressed his name and memory upon the 
peoples of the East, Miss Craigie Halkett gives us a sketch 
for which the authentic sources of information have been 
diligently examined, and in her pages the chief incidents 
of his brilliant career are well detailed. Unfortunately, as 
we must beg leave to think, not satisfied with this, she has 


1 Scanderbeg: A Romance of Conquest. By Constance Craigie Halkett. London: 
Bliss, Sands, and Foster, 1895. 
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engrafted upon her biography a sort of romance, embellishing 
the narrative of her hero’s life with various episodes, which 
are not historical, and appear out of place in a tale which 
on the whole adheres so closely to history. Shorn of about 
a third of its contents, the volume would serve very well as 
a plain and sober Life of Alexander, and this does not 
harmonize well with the remaining portion, which represents 
the great Macedonian, not as he was, but as the writer 
would wish him to have been. This we take to be a great 
mistake. History is one thing, and romance another, and 
though there are undoubtedly such legitimate creations 
as historical romances, these should confine themselves 
to the illustration of history, not attempt its improvement. 
But improvement, rather than illustration, appears to be the 
aim of our author, who attempts to invest Alexander with a 
spiritual dignity and elevation of character, to which he has no 
claim. She consigns him in childhood to the care of a Jewish 
nurse, with whom and with whose mother he holds many 
conversations, and from whom he imbibes ideas which the 
wisdom of Greece could not have taught him ; while throughout 
his life, although certain notorious outbursts are not ignored, 
he is represented as exhibiting a mastery over his passions 
which would have made him a different man from what he was. 

There are a few minor blemishes to note. It is at least 
unfortunate to designate the enemies by whom Alexander at his 
accession found himself confronted as “ barbarians,” and then to 
proceed to name the Athenians in such a manner as to suggest 
that they were included in this category. It is not correct to 
describe the destruction of Thebes as the punishment meted 
out for its opposition to the new monarch. It was because, 
having once been pardoned by him, it seized the occasion of his 
absence to revolt once more, that the city underwent so terrible 
a fate. 

On the whole, however, in spite of such defects, and of its 
superfluous embroideries, the book will undoubtedly serve to 
introduce to a class of readers who would not think of looking 
at a professed history, one of the most remarkable characters 
that the world has seen, and in such a way as to make them feel 
a personal interest in him and his dazzling ‘story. 
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8.—THE RISE OF WELLINGTON.! 


There is undoubtedly an almost dramatic fitness in the 
circumstance that while our new Commander-in-Chief has been 
instructing us about the decline and fall of Napoleon, his best 
known brother in arms should have been similarly engaged on 
the rise of our national hero, for whom it was reserved to give 
the final blow which shattered the last hope of him whom our 
grandsires loved to style the Corsican Adventurer. 

The little book presented to us by Lord Roberts cannot of 
course fail to be of great interest, recording as it does the 
opinions of one who has studied the art of war in action, and 
given such signal proofs of his own proficiency. For the 
general reader it will be these opinions, rather than the narra- 
tive of military operations, which will be of interest, and, we 
may add, of value. Few civilians can follow with intelligence 
a description of military evolutions and dispositions, or under- 
stand for themselves what it is all about, especially when, as in 
the present instance, such description has to be compressed 
into a mere summary. When, however, Lord Roberts assures 
us that what was done was just what ought to have been done, 
our confidence in his judgment and fairness suffices to make 
us repose with confidence upon his verdict. 

His general conclusion is that Wellington has usually been 
undef-estimated as a general, and over-estimated as a man 
As to the latter point, he writes: 


Stress is often laid on the strict sense of duty by which he is 
supposed to have been specially actuated, the inference being that 
personal ambition had little to do with his efforts to succeed in the 
tasks entrusted to him. That Wellington was honourable, straight- 
forward, resolute, and patriotic, none can deny; but there appears to 
be no instance in his military career of his adopting a course where his 
duty was opposed to his own interests, or of his being called upon to 
sacrifice the latter in order to carry out the former. In his case the 
paths of duty and of personal advancement were identical, and it seems, 
therefore, hardly reasonable to assume that he differed from other great 
military leaders—such as Cesar, Marlborough, or Napoleon—in being 
devoid of that desire for distinction and power which is one of the most 
potent incentives to exertion. (p. 185.) Possessed of many admirable 
qualities, Wellington gained the esteem and confidence, but not the 
affection, of his soldiers. By nature reserved and unsympathetic— 


1 The Rise of Wellington. Yay General Lord Roberts, V.C. The Padl Mall 
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perhaps a little selfish—he regarded his army in the light of a fighting 
machine. When its task was performed and peace established, he 
ceased to associate with the officers who had been most intimately 
connected with him in the field, and he did little or nothing to promote 
the welfare of his soldiers, or to make the nation understand what a 
debt of gratitude it owed them. (p. 186.) 


Even more grave is the charge that, though for a consider- 
able period holding high office, as Commander-in-Chief and 
even as Prime Minister, he did nothing to bring about reforms 
in our military and naval systems, which he himself declared te 
be absolutely necessary for our national safety. 

But as a general Lord Roberts has no words too strong for 
his praise. “The place,” he says (p. 188), “I should be inclined 
to assign to Wellington as a general would be one in the very 
first rank—equal, if not superior, to that given to Napoleon,” 
and he proceeds to support his opinion in some detail, boldly 
declaring, amongst other things, that in the Waterloo Campaign, 
“while Napoleon made many mistakes, Wellington made none.” 

We have been concerned to describe Lord Roberts’ book 
rather than to criticize, but cannot omit the remark that its 
title appears to have been somewhat of a misnomer. It is 
called the x7se of Wellington, yet almost a third of it is devoted 
to his last campaign in the Netherlands, before the commence- 
ment of which he had surely risen to a very lofty height. 
Scarcely half as much space is devoted to the Indian period, te 
which the title would seem more applicable, and to the expo- 
sition of which Lord Roberts’ own achievements lend a special 
value. 

It must also be acknowledged that several of the illustrations 
are very bad, and altogether unworthy of such a book. That 
entitled “The Battle of Assaye” (p. 32) is nothing less than 
ridiculous, representing a couple of dragoons plunging througk 
a group of Asiatics, who are tumbling about like players ina 
game of Rugby football. “The Battle of Talavera” (p. 76) is 
equally absurd, though in it there is nothing visible which 
remotely resembles fighting. “The Storming of Badajoz” (p. 96) 
is a very old friend—a woodcut that has done duty on many 
occasions before. It looks as if old blocks, of the most various 
kinds, had been picked up and utilized, but it would surely have 
been better to dispense with illustrations altogether than thus te 
disfigure a book which is nothing if it is not workmanlike and 
instructive. 
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9.—A WOMAN’S WHIM! 


In this her latest novel Mrs. Diehl draws a picture of a 
girl—the daughter of an eccentric Duke of socialistic proclivities 
who died mad—possessed of a great deal of her father’s eccen- 
tricity and a consuming desire to live a life of work preferably 
to passing her days in idle ease. For this end she rejects the 
honest-hearted affection—it is scarcely love—of a common- 
place young man of excellent character, who might or might 
not have made her a good husband; and, being fortunately 
gifted with a marvellous voice, devotes herself to singing ; and 
ultimately makes a successful début as Senta in The Flying 
Dutchman at Nice. A sufficiently bald summary of the story 
this; but its end is not too easily attained. There is a certain 
Italian tenor, one Alfieri, who comes into Lady Theresa 
Warleivh’s student-life at the instance of her master Lora; 
and who, when, as Theresa Orvieta, she becomes a prima donna 
in his company, declares the passion which he has always felt 
for her and is rewarded by her love. It is just here that the 
tragedy towards which the story inevitably tends comes in. 
For Theresa has concealed, in deference to her uncle’s command, 
her real rank and name; and Alfieri being of a jealous nature 
and suspecting some reservations on the part of his lady-love, 
complications ensue. Alfieri has also been betrothed to one 
of his countrywoman, a certain Giulietta, whom having ceased 
to love he treats somewhat badly. At least so her brother, 
a foolish free-masonic youth, thinks, and he translates his 
opinion into a knife-thrust ; which, on the night of La Orvieta’s 
triumph as Margherita in Faus/, overtakes the tenor on leaving 
the theatre. 

Poor Theresa, for all her vagaries, is a very woman, and 
a lovable and sympathetic one. Mrs. Diehl has drawn her 
portrait admirably. She is no puppet; but breathes and is 
alive. Her character is in reality a fine one: its seriousness 
is relieved by touches of exquisite womanliness and the truest 
humour. When the last chapter brings her to the death- 
chamber of her lover—turned, as men will be, by the power 
of his love for a woman without any faith, from Freemasonry 
(of which he would appear to have been but a harmless devotee) 
to the religion of his dead mother and brother—the verisimili- 


1 4 Woman's Whim. A Novel. By Mrs. Diehl. Three volumes. London: 
Hutchinson and Co. 
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tude of the scene, the power of its drawing, its terrible pathos, 
cannot fail to move us. It is a Catholic death-bed. The 
Sister of Charity, the good priest reciting the Litany for the 
Dying, the wife of the mayor into whose house the assassinated 
singer has been carried joining her prayers to those of the others, 
are all correctly depicted. It is very sad, and very hopeless 
for Theresa; who sees no meaning but much beauty in it all. 
But it is quite convincing. 

The other characters are equally well drawn. The Duke 
and Leo are both delightful. In Lord Himley, Mrs. Diehl has 
given us a kindly-drawn portrait of the late Earl of Dudley. 
Even Lora would seem to have had a prototype. He is so 
actual a modern villain. Margaret, too, in her futile puritanism 
is a clever study of lesser importance. Nor are the minor 
personages of the tale less carefully sketched. 

The whole story is informed with humour: it is well told, 
in a style marked by considerable distinction: if its thread is 
slight, it is of gold: the love-passages bear the imprint of 
reality: the incidentals of scenery and environment are all 
excellently portrayed. Among the lessening throng of three 
volume novels A Woman's Whim comes to us some head and 
shoulders above its fellows. Nor will the time occupied in its 
perusal be altogether thrown away. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THOSE who remember the effect produced by Cardinal 
Wiseman’s beautiful tale Fadzo/a, when it first appeared, must 
often have been shocked to find to how large an extent it has 
become unknown to younger generations. We greatly rejoice 
to find a new edition issued,’ seeming to imply that there is still 
a prospect of its sale, which the attractive form in which it is 
presented should largely stimulate. /adio/a, when it first saw 
the light, in the fifties, was felt to afford a welcome contrast to 
the run of contemporary fiction, with its pure and serene 
atmosphere of Christian faith and heroism ;—what then shall 
we say of the present day ? 

Spiritual Maternity? treats of the various duties of a 
Religious Superioress, or rather of the spirit which should 
animate her in their performance. The style of the authoress 
is very simple and colloquial ; her accuracy, however, is suffi- 
ciently vouched for by the ample testimonials of two Roman 
theologians. 

There are, doubtless, many readers who, while they hesitate 
to grapple with Mgr. Janssens’ great work on the German 
Reformation in its entirety, and in the original German, will be 
happy to acquaint themselves with it through the medium of a 
trustworthy abridgment. This is offered them in the work 
before us.’ Its author, profoundly conscious of the great gulf 
which yawns between the spirit and temperament of the 
Teutonic and Latin races, making it hard, or perhaps impossible, 
for each to understand the other, is nevertheless fain to admit 


1 Fabiola: or the Church of the Catacombs. London: Burns and Oates. 

2 Spiritual Maternity. Convent of the Maternal Heart, Hyson Green, 
Nottingham. 

3 La Réforme en Allemagne et en France, d’apres l’analyse des meilleurs auteurs 
allemands. Par le Comte J. Boselli, Ancien Magistrat, etc. Paris: A. Picard et 
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that, as regards history, Germany affords safer guidance than 
does France. In the latter, all researches are dominated by the 
desire to vindicate and glorify the revolutionary principles of 
1789, whereas in the former truth is more dispassionately 
pursued. Therefore, in order to present his countrymen with 
an authentic sketch of the effects of the Reformation in the two 
countries, geographically so closely connected, and in all other 
respects so far asunder, he takes as his guides Mgr. Janssens for 
Germany, and Leopold von Ranke for France, and carefully 
summarizes their treatises. He is not, however, satisfied to be 
a mere epitomizer, and does not scruple to express opinions at 
variance with those of his authorities, but as he is careful to 
warn the reader of what he is doing, it is always possible to 
estimate the value of such dissent. An autograph letter from 
Mgr. Janssens, shortly before his death, bears testimony to the 
care and accuracy with which, in spite of these occasional 
divergences, the work has been done, and to the satisfaction 
with which the summary of his work was regarded, as a whole, 
by the lamented author. 

All who have had much to do with Protestants, either in 
the way of instructing them or in answering difficulties, must 
have felt the need of some handy manual containing the chief 
doctrinal texts by which the truths of our holy religion are 
established. Such a collection on the points most debated at 
the present time has been very ably made by Father Fleming,! 
and, in order the better to convince Protestants that the Church 
of Rome is the Church of the Bible, he has used the Anglican 
Version throughout. The book contains two parts: the first 
intended for Anglicans and Dissenters, the second for Jews and 
Unitarians. Among the subjects treated are Justification by 
Faith, the Unity of the Church, the Sacraments and the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, Papal Supremacy and _Infallibility, 
Indulgences, Purgatory, the Angels, Saints, Sacramentals, and 
Sacred Images, while the second part treats of the doctrines of 
the Trinity and the Incarnation. Each chapter contains a clear 
statement of the heretical position on the particular subject 
treated, and a refutation of the ordinary difficulties. The little 
work is the result of a long missionary experience in London, 
and may with great profit be placed in the hands of those who 
are anxiously seeking for the True Church of the Bible. 

1 The True Church of the Bible. By the Rev. W. Fleming, M.R. London: 
R. Washbourne, 1895. 
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The Apology for Christianity; by Dr. Franz Hettinger, is so 
well known and so generally esteemed, that many of our 
readers will be glad to learn that a very handy edition of the 
original German (the seventh) is coming out in monthly instal- 
ments at the cost of a shilling each part. Twenty of these 
monthly: parts, of which we have already received the third, will 
complete the work. Messrs. Herder are the publishers. 

We have received among recent publications of the Catholic 
Truth Society an interesting little pamphlet on 7he Revival of 
Liturgical Services, by the Rev. W. H. Kirwan, and another 
little historical essay, well substantiated by facts, on England 
and Devotion to the Blessed Virgin. This last we owe to the 
pen of Canon Connelly of the diocese of Southwark. 

Still more important and scientific in tone are three lectures 
on The Reunion of England with Rome, printed under one cover 
by the Bishop of Clifton, and costing threepence. The titles of 
the lectures alone are sure to attract purchasers. They are: 
(1) “ Reunion is greatly to be desired ;” (2) “ How England fell 
into Schism;” (3) “How England fell into Heresy.” The 
Catholic Truth Society has done well to give a permanent form 
to these able and most seasonable discourses. 

M. 1’Abbé Piat, Docteur és Lettres and Professor at the 
Institut Catholique de Paris, has written two compact little 
volumes upon Human Freedom.? The whole forms an admir- 
able reply to the sophistical arguments of Determinism. We 
are not acquainted with any English work, Catholic or non- 
Catholic, in which the subject is so clearly and so patiently 
sifted out. M.1’Abbé Piat writes well, with an abundance of 
apt illustration, and with a wide acquaintance with the literature 
of his subject. His treatment of this important question is not 
the less acceptable for a touch of independence and originality 
in his manner of approaching it. Perhaps the point upon which 
he insists most effectively is the unwarrantableness of the 
assumption that there is an exact parallelism between the 
action of final and of efficient causes. The whole miserable 
misunderstanding, he declares, arises from thinking that the 
methods of philosophy are those of natural science, that 
the operations must follow precisely the same laws as the opera- 
tions of matter. 

1 Apologie des Christenthums. Von Dr. Franz Hettinger. Freiburg: Herder, 


1895. 
2 Ta Liberté. Par 1’Abbé C, Piat. Paris: Lethielleux, 1894. Two vols. 


351 and 304 pp. 
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II—MAGAZINES. 
Articles in recent numbers: 


The CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (August 3, 1895.) 

Men of Genius; a reply. The Spiritual Power of the Papacy 
and its most recent assailants. The Pelasgic Hittites. 
Ricordo Materno (a Tale). Reviews. Bibliography. 
Chronicle. 





(August 17, 1895.) 

Letter of the Holy Father to Cardinal Goossens. A Catholic 
Alliance with Democracy. Two Popes in Rome in 1895. 
Science and Spirituality—Father Perry the Astronomer 
(an article founded on the German translation of Father 
Cortie’s Memoir of Father Perry). The so-called Pro- 
phecy of St. Malachy on the Popes. Reviews. Natural 
Science. Chronicle. 


STIMMEN AUS MARIA-LAACH. (August, 1895.) 

A Birthday Present on occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the 
Breach at the Porta Pia (20 Sept., 1895). Father Hilgers, 
S.J. The Bible and early Christian Art. Father Fonck, S./. 
The Contribution of Austro-Hungary to the Music of the 
Present and the Past. I. Father Schmid, S.J. Structural 
Chemistry and “Stereo-Chemistry.” Father Kemp, S./. 
The Alexander Romance in Schahname. Father Baum- 
gartner, SJ. Reviews, Notices, and Varia. 


The ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. (August 14, 1895.) 
Parliamentary loss of time. Clericalism and the Army. 
Father Martin, S.J. M. Anatole France. Father Cornut, 
S.J. Herbert Spencer. III. Father Roure, Sj. French 
Population Statistics. Father Fortin, S.J. Missions in 
Central Oceania. Father Lionnet, S.J. Social Science. 
Father Fristot, SJ. Miscellanies and Reviews. Chronicle. 


DER KATHOLIK. (August.) 

Is Moral Philosophy an Empirical Science? Dr. Mausbach. 
The Dogmas of Socialism. Dr. A. Stockl. German 
Catholics and the Foreign Missions. Dr. A. Bellesheim. 
History of the Papacy in the Fifteenth Century. The 
Tomb of the Marys at Jerusalem. Dr. Nirschl. Reviews 
and Notes. 
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REVUE BENEDICTINE. (August.) 
Dom Lambert del Stache, Prior of Bertrée. Dom Ursmer 
Berlitre. The Venerable John Roberts, O.S.B. Dom 
Bede Camm. Michael de Stoet, Prior of St. Bavon at 
Ghent. The Poetry of Philip de Harveugt. The newly- 
beatified English Benedictines. Benedictine Intelligence. 
Obituary. 


L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (August 15.) 
The Mémoires de Gourville. A. Beaune. The earliest 
Records of Christian Bishoprics in France. C. F. Bellet. 
The Evolution of the Revue des Deux Mondes. Abbé 
Delfour. The Historical Value of the Acts of the 
Apostles. £. Jacguzer. Unpublished Notes of Bossuet 
on Genesis, &c. Recent Theology. Varia and Reviews. 


LA REYUE GENERALE. (August.) 
Insurance for Artisans. Baron de Moreau. Argon. M. Lefebvre. 
A Trip to the Great St. Bernard. C. Buet. Séverine 
(novel). eera. The Diary of a Parisian Priest. Ch. de 
Ricault @ Héricault. In Dreamland (novel). 7. de Coppin. 
Recent Art. IV. Rztter. The Fifth International Congress 
on the Punishment of Criminals. Z. Pussemzer. Reviews. 





LA QUINZAINE. (August I and 15.) 

(More Noteworthy Articles): The Art of Success. G. Fon- 
segrive. The Curé of Lourdes before the Apparitions. IT. 
Hi. Lasserre. Austria. Hz Joly. The Night of August 4. 
M. Sepet. The Struggle with Alcoholism. Dr. Surbled. 
Marie de Guérin (unpublished letters). JZgr. Deschamps 
Du Manoir. The Way to the Grande Chartreuse. Alfred 
Poizat. Sir John Thompson, Prime Minister of Canada. 
J. Lionnet. Berryer. F. Pascal. Reviews, Music, &c. 


STUDIEN UND MITTHEILUNGEN. (Part II. 1895.) 

The Abbey of St. Maximin at Treves. P. Bruno Albers. The 
Origin and True Form of the Breviary. Dom Bede Plaine. 
Studies in the History of Philosophy. Dr. B. Adlhoch. 
Brewnov as a Centre of Civilization in the Middle Ages. 
P. Laurenz Wintera. Charity among the Cistercians. 
Ludwig Dolberg. The Scottish Abbey of St. Jacob at 
Regensburg. G. A. Rens. Varia, Reviews, and Notes. 




















